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OUR LATEST INDIAN WAR. 


THE THIRD REGULARS, UNDER COMMAND OF MAJOR WILKINSON, FIGHTING THE INDIANS AT BEAR ISLAND, MINNESOTA 
MAJOR WILKINSON IS SEEN, WOUNDED, JUST BACK OF THE LOG-CABIN. 
DRAWN FROM SKETCHES AND NARRATIVES OF AN EYE-WITNESS, BY H. C. Curisty. (Ske Pace 327.) 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks 1.00 


Subscriptions to all who serve in the United States army or navy at 
half these requiar rates 


Our $150,000,000 Navy. 


This issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY tneludes a superb quad 
ruple-page tllustration, sixteen and one-half inches wide and 
nearly four feet long, drawn by the famous marine artist, F. 
Cresson Schell, of the LESLIE’s WEEKLY staff, showing every 
vessel in the navy of the United States, including the auzili 
ary cruisers and the battle-ships now approaching completion. 
This is the largest, most complete, and finest picture of the 
kind ever undertaken in the United States, and gives a pan- 
oramic view of over one hundred war-vessels, constituting one 
of the most formidable navies of the world. The picture, with 
the accurate descriptive matter accompanying tt, will be inval 
uable to all who are interested in the magnificent achievements 
and the wonderful development of the American navy. 


Spain Finds a Flaw. 


T will be most unfortunate if the Spanish nation fails 
to heed the advice of Admiral Cervera, the brave 
commander of its ill-fated fleet at Santiago, who, on 
his return to Madrid, promptly confessed that if Spain 

is to advance she must give up the past, in which she has 
been living too long, and pattern in many things after the 
progressive American people. The first thing that Spain 
should do is to acknowledge its willingness to abide by the 
consequences of its most disastrous war-with us. It will 
not do for the Spanish government to say, as the Paris cor 
respondent of the London 7imes reports it to have said, 
that the Spaniards regard the peace protocol as ‘‘ drawn up 
under the necessity of putting an end to a situation that 
had become threatening for both countries.” The protocol 
was drawn up just as we were getting ready to crush the 
enemy, after Spain had surrendered its forces at Santi- 
ago, after its magnificent navy had been destroyed, and 
after it had exhausted its resources and found itself utterly 
unable to continue the contest. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that two mis- 
takes were made by our government when Spain begged 
for terms of peace: First, in not formulating the terms of 
the protocol in such a way that there could be no mistake 
as to their meaning; secondly, in agreeing to hold the 
meeting of the peace commissioners in Paris. 
able that the late French ambassador at Washington, Mon- 
sieur Jules Cambon, after securing the signature of the 
protocol in behalf of Spain, resigned his post and proceed- 
ed at once to Paris, where he proposes to remain for two 
months. There is profound significance in this action. He 
no doubt will be called upon by the Spanish commissioners 
to fortify their opinion respecting the terms of the proto- 
col. In other words, he will be used to cffset Secretary of 
State Day, who represented the American government in 
the final negotiations, while Cambon represented Spain. 
The leading newspapers of Paris have first been set at work 
to make an impression on the American commissioners, by 
polite appeals to the generosity of our people. All the 
Paris newspapers show anxiety in behalf of Spain, and, 
while flattering the American people by tributes to their 
bravery and strength, diplomatically tender the advice 
that we also show in this crisis the generous side of our 
nature. 

Having thus prepared the American commissioners for 
Spain’s view of the question, it is set forth that, in the 
judgment of the Spanish government, the protocol does 
not deal with the cession of the Philippines, but only with 
the cession of Porto Rico, the adjoining states, and one of 
the Ladronés, to be selected by the United States. Fur- 
ther, Spain holds that the American government has a 
right to keep Manila only until the signature of the treaty 
of peace, and that when the treaty is signed America will 
be obliged, according to the terms of the protocol, to with- 
draw from Manila and restore the city to Spain. Clause 
III. of the protocol says that ‘‘ the United States will oc- 
cupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, which shall determine 
the control, disposition, and government. of the Philip- 
pines.” The language is certainly ambiguous, and gives 
Spain its opportunity to insist that the cession of the Phil- 
ippines does not figure in the protocol; that nothing has 
been stipulated in regard to the Philippines, and that 
therefore, according to all the rules of international law, 
Spain will have the right, after the treaty of peace has 
been signed, to re-occupy the city, bay, and harbor of 
Manila, This is the loop-hole through which Spain seeks 
to escape. 

The efforts of the Spanish government, aided, no doubt, 
by the French ambassador, have been from the outset 
shrewdly directed toward the one object of raising an inter- 
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national question in connection with the settlement of the 
terms of peace. That object apparently has been attain 
ed thro zh the ambiguity of section three of the proto 
col, and it remains to be seen if we can escape from this 
unfortunate and altogether unnecessary entanglement, ex 
cepting by a threat to resume hostilities. The prosperity 
of the country is jeopardized by such a situation, for no 
one knows to what lengths it may lead in our dealings 
with Spain and the Powers avowedly friendly to her. 


New Issues to the Front. 


HE war with S;-.n bids fair to change party plat- 

forms very materially. The tariff ceased to pro- 

vide the necessary means for the support of the 

government during a time of war, and it will con 
tinue to fall short as long as the ration remains on a war 
footing. This condition will involve a continuance, in part 
at least, of the domestic war taxes, as well as of the pro- 
tective tariff, for no one will care to advocate the mainte- 
nance of domestic taxes and at the same time ihe abolition 
of taxes levied on foreign commodities 

The issue of protection seems to be almost entirely elim 
inated from party platforms this fall, and it will not, from 
present indications, be supreme in the next Presidential 
campaign. With it, in all probability, the silver issue will 
suffer, for the nation, burdened with an enormous public 
debt, will, in the very nature of things, be obliged to main- 
tain its credit at the highest standard. 

The main national issue on the Republican side this fall 
is the question of territorial aggrandizement. The leading 
issue on the Democratic side seems to be the treatment of 
our soldiers. These are obviously temporary planks in the 
platforms, but they have served to side-track those that 
have heretofore been regarded as essential 

The issue on which parties will divide in 1900 is not 
now in sight. It may be entirely new and may lead to 
almost as great a change in party alignments as was 
brought about by the silver question in 1896. 


Dixie Doodle. 


A cENTURY of peace has dawned; the North and South 
are plighted, 

And all their lovers’ quarrelings have been forever righted. 

There is no North, there is no South, no Johnny Reb. to 
bandy; 

No feud, no scores to settle up—no Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


What have we, then? A land serene, united, heart-to- 
hand, sir, 

Which, like a sum of numbers, never yields but one trve 
answer. 

Who have we, then, in this great land, above its bonded 
boodle, 

With Northern pluck and Southern nerve ? His name is 
Dixie Doodle. 


It is notice- [Phen hip, hurrah! for this brave youth, unbought of bond 


or boodle— 
The conqueror of future worlds—the growing Dixie Doodle ! 
MARGARET ANDREWS OLDHAM. 


The State and Self-reliance. 


No more sensible remark has ever fallen from the lips of 
Colonel Roosevelt than his statement during the recent meeting 
at Carnegie Hall, in New York, tnat ‘it is not well to teach any 
one to rely mainly upon the State, for the State can never play 
any but a very subordinate part in a man’s welfare ; prima- 
rily, a man must rely upon himself.” 

For years Germany has led in enacting what *s termed pa- 
ternal legislation. It has endeavored, by legislative action, to 
secure the welfare of the working masses, This legisl:.tion has, 
in many instances, been beneficent, but those of the masses who 
have not been self-reliant are no better satisfied to-day than 
they were before this beneficent legislation was enacted, and 
the socialistic labor element has now become so large and 
threatening that the young Emperor has openly declared his 
purpose to resort, if necessary, io repressive legislation. 

In France.we find the government confronted by a similar 
difficulty. At this writing one of the greatest of all labor 
strikes is in progress in Paris. Forty thousand workingmen are 
idle in the French capital. They are compelling those who will 
not join them of their own volition to join by force, and Paris, 
guarded by thousands of soldiers, presents the appearance of an 
armed camp. Monsieur Jules Meline, the former premier of the 
French ministry, at a recent banquet of railway employés, 
warned them against the prevailing spirit of agitation and 
unrest among the workingmen of France. He said that the 
‘* divided state of society, the violence of polemics, and the sec- 
tarian spirit displayed in politics” had formed France into 
factions, and weakened the army and other institutions upon 
which rested the security of the nation. He presented a gloomy 
outlook for France, unless enlightened public sentiment mani- 
fested itself in the control of the working people. 

One of the most distinguished of modern writers several 
years ago pointed out the fact that the constant demand by a 
few agitators (mostly with selfish ends to serve) for paternal 
legislation would, in the end, develop a class that would insist 
upon their right to support by the government, whether they 
cared to work or not. This writer said that there was such a 
thing as going too far in the policy of paternalism; that it tend- 
ed to make men helpless instead of strong ; cowardly, instead of 
courageous ; and dissatisfied rather than prosperous and con- 
tented. 

This is a serious question. Affecting, as it does, the masses 
of the people, to whom, in these days of manhood’s suffrage, so 
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much of political power is intrusted, it must shortly be consid- 
ered with more candor and be met with more courage than it 
has been in the past. 


Commissioner Porter’s Work. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has acted upon the recommendation 
of the special commissioner for Cuba, the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, and has issued an order for the free admission of cattle 
and plows and agricultural implements (not machinery) into 
the ports of Cuba in the possession of the United States. This 
movement is one of the wisest that could possibly be made at 
present. Since peace was declared the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba unwisely put in force not only their own exorbitant tariff, 
but added thereto an additional duty under the head of ‘“‘ war 
tax.” The effect of this has been to practically stop the impor- 
tation of food into the island, as the present rates of duties 
range from 100 to 300 per cent. on food products. 

The moral effect of the new movement on the part of the 
President will be apparent because it makes every one who in- 
tends to make his home in Cuba, whether Spanish, Cuban, or a 
foreign resident, anxious to see the last of the Spanish officials. 
The moment these officials relinquish control of the custom- 
houses the vital commodities for the reconstruction of the island 
will come in free of duty, thus enabling the starving to secure 
cheap fooi; those whose oxen have been destroyed to obtain 
working cattle at reasonable rates to aid in the cultivation of 
the cane and tobacco fields, and to replace plows and other 
implements that have been burned, and to fully prepare for 
another year’s crop. Itis also understood that the new tariff, 
which it is hoped will go into effect December Ist, will be de- 
cidedly redvced in all its schedules, so that opportunities for 
importations into Cuba will be increased and every chance given 
to build up the commerce of the island. 

President McKinley made no mistake when he selected Mr 
Porter as his special commissioner to the West Indies. His 
work will be productive of far-reaching and practical results. 


The Plain Truth. 


It is always gratifying to hear words of praise from our 
readers, We have received numerous compliments regarding 
the character of our war illustrations, and one of the best as 
well as one of the briefest of these comes from a valued sub- 
scriber, Mr. W. F Hibler, of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, who, 
under date of October Ist, says: “I took LESLIz’s WEEKLY, 
Harper's Weekly, Collier’s Weekly, the Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey’s, and two dailies, for the war news, and certainly nothing 
could excel LESLIE’s WEEKLY.” 





It has been said that peace hath her victories no less re 
nowned than war. And it may be added that sometimes peace 
is almost as expensive as war itself. It is understood that a 
quarter of a million dollars has been placed in a Paris bank to 
the credit of the American peace commissioners, and that the 
salaries and expenses of the commissioners, including those of the 
United States and Spain, will aggregate over $600,000. This of 
course includes the expenses of the peace commissions in Porto 
Rico and Cuba, It is a very large amount, but does not repre- 
sent half of one day’s expenses of the United States during the 
height of the recent war. 


Sharp competition between competing railroad systems is 
leading to the adoption of all the comforts of travel—or, we 
might say, to all ‘‘ the comforts of home,” on our best passenger- 
ears. The Santa Fé Railroad has adopted an ingenious device 
with which to light the cars of its limited trains, running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, over 2,200 miles, by electricity gener- 
ated from the friction of the car axles. Every berth will be 
provided with a light, and even the head-light of the locomotive 
will be supplied by the electric current. Heretofore, where 
electric-lights have been used on passenger trains, it has been 
necessary to carry a plant in the baggage-car, and an accident 
to it would derange the entire lighting system. The new inven- 
tion adopted by the Santa Fé road givés to each car its own 
plant, in the shape of a dynamo and storage batteries, and the 
total electric equipment of each limited train will aggregate 
about 5,000 candle-power. Truly, this is an age of luxury. 





It is surprising to those who appreciate the energy, industry, 
and enterprise of President Schurman, of Cornel] University, 
that in a recent address he sets himself positively against the 
annexation of any territory which formerly belonged to Spain. 
He holds that our declared purpose in entering upon the war 
with that country was not to secure control over new territory, 
but to put an end, for humanity’s sake, to the struggle in Cuba. 
President Schurman must appreciate that no nation engages in 
a war without expecting the conquered Power to pay an in- 
demnity, or to meet in some way the expense of the struggle on 
the part of the victors. How shall Spain pay for the enormous 
cost of the war for humanity’s sake, in Cuba? Its treasury is 
bankrupt; it can only pay by the cession of territory. And 
what would the civilized world think of the United States if, 
after once loosening the grip of the robber from the throat of 
the Cuban, we should turn the victim over again to the tender 
mercies of the despoiler? We fear that for once President 
Schurman has permitted his conservatism to go too far. 





The Fourth Zstate, commenting on the excellence of the 
work done by LESLIZ’s WEEKLY, says, truthfully, that the 
war ‘‘sent up the circulation of LESLIE’s WEEKLY very mate- 
rially, the public having a high regard for the work of its cor- 
respondents.” Very soon after the opening of the war the sub- 
scription list of LesLiz’s WEEKLY was more than quadrupled, 
and the sales through news agencies doubled and trebled. 
Many of our readers have written us that they have preserved 
the files of LesLiz’s WEEKLY as the best pictorial history of the 
war. One of these subscribers says that his file of LESLIE's 
WEEKLY during the late Civil War has been the most valuable 
work in his library, and that he has been repeatedly offered ten 
times what it cost. The circulation ot LEsLIZ’s WEEKLY has 
never been larger than it is at present, and the most gratifying 
fact is that even with the cessation of boctilities it shows but 
very little falling off, 
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THAT woman is always forging ahead in American life is 
attested in the success that charming Miss Sadie Butler, of 
“ynn, Massachusetts, is 

making as a commercial 
traveler. Female com 
mercial travelers are by 
no means uncommon 
nowadays, but few, in 
deed, have attained the 
success that Miss Butler 
has in her chosen field. 
Like so many more of 
her sex who toil early 
and late in the big shops 
of metropolitan cities, 
Miss Butler became worn 
out, and medical advice 
recommended plenty of 
out-door exercise. Nat 
urally of an active tem 
perament, Miss Butler 
could not content herself 
with nothing to do. She 
applied to a leading commercial house in Boston for a position 
‘fon the road.” 





MISS SADIE BUTLER 


The head of the firm was pleased with her 
manner, She was given an opportunity to show whatever busi 
ness proclivities she possessed, and was sent to Maine to work up 
a trade for the firm. She not only succeeded in building up a 
trade for the house, but has succeeded also in making herself 
one of the most popular and best-known ‘‘ drummers” who 
travel over the length and breadth of the Pine-tree State. Miss 
Butler makes her headquarters at Portland. She lodges at 
private houses, and says that a woman who conducts herself 
properly is as safe as a man in traveling about. 

The Rey. Yaroo M. Neesan, who was born in Kurdistan, is 
in this country, making known the sad condition of his people 
in Persia and Ar- 
menia. In January 
Mr. Neesan went to 
Washington to lay 


7 


before the govern- 
ment facts which 
indicate that unless 
action of some kind 
is taken, the Persian 
authorities will 
shortly take steps to 
expel from that 
country all Amer 
ican missionaries. 
In Washington he 
had the co-opera 
tion of Bishop Sat 
terlee. When Mr 
Neesan was a boy 
the village where he 
was born was de- 
stroyed by the 
Kurds; his family 
went to the plains of 
Urmi, called the 
Paradise of Persia. 
At the American 
mission he became converted, studied for holy orders, and trav- 





REV. YAROO M. NEESAN. 


eled about selling Bibles, going through regions where no one 
else would dare venture. In 1882 he came to New York to study 
in the Theological Seminary, from which he was graduated in 
I8S8, and was ordained deacon by Bishop Potter, and six 
months later he was advanced to the priesthood. Mr. Neesan 
had become interested in the mission inaugurated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Urmi, and was one of the first to join 
it. His work in his native land has been mostly educational, 
and his support is provided for by the Assyrian committee in 
this country. The mission has eight schools, and is also en- 
gaged in printing the Prayer-book and religious books in the 
native tongue. Last year nearly 20,000 refugees fled to Urmi 
for protection at the mission 

=It is a curious fact that a school-boy friend of Corbett, the 
fighter, is one of the most prominent artists engaged in the pres- 
entation of ‘‘ The Little 
Corporal” at the Broad- 
way Theatre, New York. 
Denis O'Sullivan, who 
appears as St. Andre in 
the opera, for three years, 
while a member of the 
Olympic Club, of San 
Francisco, boxed daily 
with his friend Corbett, 
who at that time was 
merely an athlete and 
nota fighter. O’Sullivan 
began his musical career 
as first violin and act- 
ing manager of the San 
Francisco Philharmonics, 
when he was only twenty- 
one years old. He joined 
the Carl Rosa company 
in England two years 
ago, and when Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford brought out 
‘*Shamus O’Brien,” which was sung with great success in 
London and afterward in New York, O’Sullivan created the 
part of Shamus, making a decided hit. He afterward gave 
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recitals in Queen’s Hall, London, and at the second Irish festi 
val at Belfast, last June, did what few singers can do in these 
days, rendered a number of songs in the original Gaelic. When 
he sang last June, at St. James’s Hall, London, before her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales and a number of friends and 
members of her family, she thanked him warmly and specially 
commended his efforts 

=The United States Church Army, with headquarters in 
New York City, is under the military direction of Colonel 
Henry Hadley. His work 
in connection with the 
St. Bartholomew Rescue 
Mission is well known, 
and as superintendent of 
the church army he is 
doing another important 
work. A home for train- 
ing workers or officers 
has been opened on Lex 
ington Avenue, where a 
three - months’ course is 
taken by those . wishing 
to join the organization. 
The tuition is free, and 
board and lodging merely 
nominal. Instruction is 
given in the Bible, in 
music and elocution, and 
for practical rescue work 
visits are made to the dif- 
ferent missions in the city. An applicant must be a church 
member and an abstainer from alcohol and tobacco, and have 
good recommendations from his pastor and at least two busi 





COLONEL HENRY HADLEY. 


ness men, The work is proving very successful, and branches 
of the church army are being established in different parts of 
the country. The regiment in Pittsburg is under the manage 
ment of Major James K. Bakewell. 

Assistant -Secre 
tary of the Treasu-y 
Frank A. Vanderlip is a 
most active and indus 
trious official, and his 
appointment is one of 
the most popular made 
by President McKinley. 
Mr. Vanderlip was a 
former active newspa 
per man, and was as 
sociate editor of the 
Economist, of Chicago 
When Mr. Gage was 
appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury he selected 
Mr. Vanderlip as his as- 
sistant because of his 
high qualifications for 
the place. Mr. Vander- 
lip had complete charge 
of the issue of the popular government loan of $200,000,000, and 
it was the most successful issue ever made and the least expen- 
sive to the country. 





MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 


The new recruits for Dewey’s fleet in the Phiiippines are 
mostly enlisted and drilled at the Mare Island Navy Yard under 
the keen eye of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Charles 
Adams, of the Independ 
ence, who has the reputa- 
tion of. being the best 
drill-master in the navy. 
He is only fifty-two, but 
has nineteen years and 
two months’ sea service 
to his credit against ten 
years of shore duty, and 
only four on leave or 
waiting orders, a great 
compliment to his ability 
as a sea officer. Com- 
mander Adams was born 
in Buffalo, New York; 
was graduated with the 
naval class of 1868, has 
served on all the historic 
old ships, visited every 
naval port in the world, 
and a few years ago commanded the expedition to recover the 
lost treasure of the British privateer Braak, sunk in 1798 off Cape 
Henlopen, and said to amount to many millions in gold, silver, 
and jewels. 





LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
CHARLES ADAMS. 


‘*T sincerely deplore the controversy that has arisen over 
my eligibility as a Daughter of the Confederacy,” said Miss 
Lucy Lee Hill, of Chicago, whose friends 
are insisting that, since Miss Winnie 
B24 Davis’s death, Miss Hill is entitled to the 
— $s honored name. ‘I heartily agree with 
General Gordon, that succession to Miss 
Davis-is impossible, as her position was 
distinctively and peculiarly her own.” 
Miss Hill is a woman of rare beauty. 
She has a faultless figure, and carries 
herself regally, but her greatest charm 
lies in her spontaneous cordiality. She 
unquestionably deserves the title of the 
“Babe of the Confederacy,” as her 
mother left a battlefield two hours be- 
fore Miss Hill’s birth, and was back in 
camp a fortnight later. Her father was 
the distinguished General A. P. Hill, 
who was killed on the last day of war, 
and his body recovered in a charge made 
personally by General Robert E. Lee. It was hurriedly laid in 
an ambulance, and beside it sat his newly-made widow with her 
new-born babe in her arms. General Lee was Miss Hill’s god- 








MISS LUCY LEE HILL. 
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father, and her most precious possession is an autograph-lette: 
from him. She is a niece of General John Morgan and of Gen 
eral Basil Duke, of Kentucky. Her mother was Kittie Morgan 
a famous beauty of ante-bellum days, and her grandmother was 
the mother of twelve children, and sent six sons to war. 
=A noble type of the American volunteer soldier was youn 

Sergeant George Lorraine Geddes, the first American soldier to 
be buried at sea while sailing 
with an army of invasion toa 
foreign c« yuntry. He was born 
in Vinton, Iowa, in 1876, liv 

ing the last half of his life in 
Beatrice, Nebraska. A school 

teacher by profession, there 
burned within him a love of 
all things military. His grand 
father was Captain Alexander 
Geddes, of the Queen’s regi 
ment of the English army; his 
uncle, General James Lorraine 
Geddes, fought in the Sepoy 





mutiny; his father, Lieutenant 
Charles Geddes, with five 
arenes . brothers, participated in the 
GEORGE LORRAINE GEDDES. 
Civil War. One of these, 
Colonel Andrew Geddes, is chief clerk in the Agricultural De 
partment at Washington. His maternal grandfather, George 
Hayward, was also a soldier in the Unionarmy. When eight 
een he joined the national guard of Nebraska, re-enlisting for 
the second term. He held a gold medal won in competitive 
drill. With his regiment, the First Nebraska, he sailed on the 
Senator, June 15th, from San Francisco for Manila, but on the 
morning of the 21st died from spinal meningitis, and his body 
was committed to the great deep with military honors, the 
Zealandia and Colon standing by with flags at half-mast. He 
was affectionately atvended in his last hours by the officers of 
his regiment and company and loving comrades. This first 
death in the ranks and the solemnity of the ocean burial, with 
its mournful bugle-call of “ taps,” was deeply felt by all on 
board. Sergeant Geddes was a strikingly handsome young 
man, his soldierly bearing being especially. noticeable. When 
met by objections to his going so far from home he said: “ It 
will kill me to stay at home.” 

Probably no young woman outside the theatrical profession 
has traveled more widely through this country, or bas a larger 
circle of friends, than 
Miss Rosamond: Rodkin- 
son, the talented daugh 
ter of Dr.: Michael L. 
Rodkinson, of New 
York, the translator and 
reviser of the Talmud 
It is by connection with 
the circulation of «this 
work that Miss Rodkin 
son has become so well 
known. It should be 
said that, while the lit- 
erary merits of the work 
are such as to commend 
it, the success of the 
publication has been 
greatly enhanced by tle 
efforts of Miss Rodkin 
son. Bountifully favor 
ed by nature in form 
and feature, she is pos 
sessor of such winsome manners as to win to her a large circle 
of friends. Miss Rodkinson is a charming little woman, a pro- 
nounced brunette, and though a native of Austria, is a type of 
no nationality. Her wide travels, her quick perceptions and 
adaptabilities, in a great measure account for this, for while 
her childhood was passed in Vienna, she lived for some time in 
London, where her school-days were spent. She has lived in 
different cities of the West, and more recently in New York; so 
she combines many cosmopolitan characteristics. Miss Rodkin- 
son is the fortunate possessor of a powerful contralto voice, and 
is an accomplished pianist. She speaks English, French, Ger- 
man, and Hebrew most fluently. 





MISS ROSAMOND RODKINSON. 


=A young man enters Princeton University this autumn 
who has the honor of being the first and only Corean to take 
the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Kin Beung Surh 
is his name, and he comes 
from Seoul, Corea, of a 
distinguished family, 
which traces its geneal- 
ogy back through nearly 
two thousand years. His 
name, in the usual Co- 
rean order, is Surh Beung 
Kin, Surh being his sur 
name. Though spelled 
differently oe surname 
is the same as that of the 
late distinguished Co- 
rean minister to the 
United States, the Hon. 
Pom Kwang Soh. Mr 
Surh took his degree in 
June, at Roanoke Col 
lege, Virginia, where he 
has studied since 1893, the year he came to America, which was 
for the purpose of visiting the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
He had studied English in the schools of Corea, but he has 
found it difficult to acquire, the pronunciation being, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ the great hard.” The science of government is the 
subject which most attracts him, and at Princeton he will take 
a special course, under Professor Wilson, in order that he may 
be better prepared to serve his country, which he loves with 
patriotic devotion. Mr. Surh has very agreeable manners ; he 
is a Freemason and a member of the American Geographical 
Society, and has lately been confirmed in the Episcopal Church, 





KIN BEUNG SURH. 
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®@ Colonel Manuel Giranta. 
14. Lieutenant J. W. Wade. 


or Juan G. Benitez. 2. Captain Felipe Arnaiz. 8. Captain José Roldan. 4. Lieutenant Sotomayor 5. Admiral Ventura Manterola. 6. General Julian G. Parrado. 7. Marquis of Montoro 
9. Brigadier-General J. W. Clous. 10. Captain Frederick M. Page. 11. + "ee M. C. Butler. 12. Lieutenant Alfred Hampton. 18, Major-General J. F. Wade. 
17. Captain J. 8. Hart 


15. Admiral W.T. Sampson. 16, Lieutenant C, C. Marsh. 


THE JOINT AMERICAN AND SPANISH EVACUATION COMMISSION IN SESSION AT HAVANA.—From a photograph taken for ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by S. A. Cohner, Havana, Cuba, 
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General Alexander McCook. 


5. Major Stephen C. Mills. 


6. Brigadier-General John M. 


1, General Grenville M. Dodge, Chairman. 


2. General Joseph Wheeler. 


8. Colonel Charles Denby. 4. Majo’ 


Wilson. 7. Colonel James A. Sexton. 


8. General James A. Beaver. 


9. Ex-Governor Urban A. Woodbury. 


10. Lieutenant-Colonel Francis B. Jones. 


11. Captain Evan P. Howell. 12. Dr, Phineas 8. 
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1. General Dodge. 2. General Joe Wheeler. 3. Colonel Denby. 4. Major-General McCook 


GENERAL JOE WHEELER TESTIFYING BEFORE THE ARMY INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE.— Photograph by Clinedinst. 


THE ARMY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON.—Photograph by Clinedinst, 


3. Hon. J. R. Hazel. 4. Hon. Timothy L. Wood- 
6. Hon. L. N. Littauer. 7. Hon. E. Lauterbach. 8. Colonel Roose 
10. Hon. J. C. Davies. 11. Hon. B. B. Odell. 12. Hon, Francis Hen 
14, Colonel J. T. Mott. 15. Hon, C. V. Collins. 16. Hon. C. M 


1. Hon. J. P. Jaeckel. 2. Hon Hobart Krum. 
ruff. 5. Hon. E. A. Bond. 
velt. 9. Senator Wilcox. 
dricks. 13. Colonel W. J. Morgan. 
Depew. 
THE REPUBLICAN STATE CANDIDATES IN NEW YORK, AND THE COMMITTEE THAT 
NOTIFIED THEM OF THEIR NOMINATION.—Photograph by Pach Brothers. 
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CONTRACTS WERE AWARDED OCTOBER 1ST FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW-TYPE MONITORS ‘* ARKANSAS,” ‘‘ 





NEW TYPE OF COAST-DEFENSE MONITORS. 


THEY WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT TWO YEARS, 
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CONNECTICUT,” ‘‘ FLORIDA,” AND ‘‘ WYOMING.” 


STORIES OF CAMP WIKOFF.—IV. 


REVOLVER-PRACTICE OF TROOPERS—ORGANIZATION OF DIET KITCHENS—EXPERIENCES ON TRANSPORTS—BURIAL OF A SOLDIER AT SEA—SAD 
STORY OF EKSTRAND, THE SWEDE—NEGLECTED GRAVES OF HEROES OF THE ‘ MAINE,” 


Iwas talking with 
a captain of cavalry 
one afternoon as a 
line of troopers rode 
by, exercising horses. 
All the men rode 
bareback, and most 
of them led a second 
horse, 

“They ride well, 
don’t they?’ I re- 
marked. 





The captain look- 
ed the line over crit- 
ically. 

‘* Some of them do, and some have lots to learn. It’s easy to 
tell that there are many newly-enlisted troopers in the lot. You 
ought to see the old boys in my regiment’ ride ; I mean the 
Tenth Cavalry. They are great horsemen. It’s my one regret 
that the Tenth didn’t have a chance there at the San Juan hill 
to make a charge with horses and revolvers. Then the army 
would have seen something worth looking at, for I tell you 
those colored lads are wonders at flying shots. Revolver-prac- 
tice is one of the great features of their training at post. 

‘* We set up a line of manikins, and then start the men down 
the line at a full gallop, firing as they go. And they do this 
over and over again, each man counting up his points with the 
greatest pride and watching the others jealously. 

‘* First they fire to the right, then to the left, with arm across 
the body; then they turn in the saddle and fire behind them to 
right and left. Ah, yes ; it’s a pity they couldn’t have charged 
up that hill with horses and revolvers |” 

« * 

One of the brightest, busiest places in camp was the head diet 
kitchen, near the general hospital. This was an excellent place 
for pessimists on the subject of food and delicacies to drop in ; 
such people could not but find their cobwebs of misapprehen- 
sion brushed away by plain evidences before them. There was 
Miss Cox, the lady in charge, and Miss Vidaud, her assistant, 
dispensing all sorts of things from morning till night, and that 
with the greatest complacency, as if they had car-loads of pro- 
visions and millions of money to draw upon—which was about 
what they did have, thanks to various relief organizations, 
thanks to Mrs. Willard, of New York, and the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Aid Association, and the Red Cross people, and 
others, 

It was delightful to see some weary, half-discouraged helper, 


TROOPERS EXERCISING HORSES. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. / 


usually a woman, come into this tent and ask for something 
timidly, as if expecting a refusal. 

‘* Could I have a little sherry ?’ says one woman, and starts 
to explain how sorely it is needed by sick men somewhere. 

‘*T know; it’s all right,” cuts in Miss Cox. ‘‘ You can have 
all the sherry you want; we have gallons of sherry, casks of 
sherry. Now, what else will you have ?” 

‘* Have you any clam-chowder left ?” 

‘* Yes, lots of it. Do you see that big kettle on the range ? 
It’s full of clam-chowder. James, let this lady have as much 
chowder as she wants, and tell an orderly to give her six quarts 
of sherry.” This to a colored cook with white cap and apron, 
in the long kitchen-tent in the rear. And off goes the lady, de- 
lighted. 

Then a Sister of Charity from one of the wards sends over to 
ask if there is something they can let her have to tempt the 
men’s appetites. 

‘“* Certainly there is,” answers Miss Cox. ‘‘ We have beef-tea 
and chicken-broth, and wine jelly, and custard, and rice-pud- 
ding. Tell the sister she can have most anything she wants.” 

Then in comes another helper 
with a plea for a little meat, 
which is granted instantly. 

‘* James,” comes the order, 
‘*give the lady ten pounds of 
neck of mutton and a nice 
roast.” 

And so it went on hour after 
hour, day after day. There 
seemed to be supplies without 
end, and there was an atmos- 
phere of cheeriness about the 
place and serene self-confidence 
that was a tonic initself. Every- 
thing was spick-span clean, and 
everything ran on without 
worry or confusion. The big 
range with its rows of kettles 
simmered away contentedly. 
The orderlies moved about busi- 
ly, rolling away double-decker 
delivery-cars loaded with pails 
and cans and dishes and boxes, 
all full of food for the soldiers. 
And the ladies managed things 
in a business-like way and seem- 
ed to enjoy themselves. What 


a relief it is to find people who can do philanthropic work 
without getting solemn over it ! 

‘* How did you organize all this ?” I asked. 

‘* Oh, with a little energy and good people to help us,” said 
Miss Cox. ‘‘ General Wheeler, as soon as I asked him, gave me 
a detail of orderlies and kitchen-helpers ; and supplies for distri- 
bution have poured in as fast as trains <an bring them. One 
good thing we do is to furnish hot water wherever it is needed, 
And, in a general way, light diet of tempting and nourishing 
food does wonders for fever patients. See, here is our menu 
for to-day: Dinner, mutton, chicken broth, roast chicken and 
lemon jelly; supper, buttered toast and eggs. And you must 
know that what we are doing is only a part of this work, for 
there are other diet kitchens in various parts of the camp.” 

x * 

I may refer to another of these admirable diet kitchens, the 
one established at the detention camp, under the direction of 
Miss Mary Fennessy, of Brookline, Massachusetts. It was here 
that two of General Wheeler’s daughters worked constantly, 
one of their chief duties being to ladle out fresh milk from the 





CHIEF DIET KITCHEN UNDER MISS COX. 
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cans to a line of waiting soldiers, taking care that no man 
dipped his cup into the milk supply, lest fever germs be thus 
brought into it Another worker in this kitchen was Miss Fin 
neran, Who journeyed to the camp from distant Cincinnati on 
the chance that she might be useful, and was so indeed, since 
every minute of her time was taken up making custards and 
jellies for the sick. And here also was Miss Eleanor Coe, of 
Brooklyn, the daughter of a Seventy-first veteran, who, with 
the spirit of a soldier’s daughter, had wired General Wheeler if 
she might come and help, and he wired back, ‘‘ Come.” So for 
three weeks Miss Coe worked her arms and fingers nearly off 
opening bottles of ginger-ale, apollinaris, and champagne, and 
beating up egg-noggs. This last was her chief business. 

Great tintes they had starting this diet kitchen. ‘* When we 
began,” said Miss Coe, ‘‘ we were so badly off for kitchen uten 
sils that we had to cook things in tomato-cans, and had only a 
little kerosene stove to work on. But soon things improved and 
we got the range in and men to help us, and you can see what 
we are doing now. Many a typhoid case has pulled through, I 
am sure, for the milk and custards and jellies and light stimu- 
lants that we have given out. Ah, but we have seen sad things ! 
I remember a young lady who came here in search of her 





DIET KITCHEN IN DETENTION CAMP. 


brother, a young man dbout twenty; she did not know whether 
he was in Cuba or at Montauk. I went with her to the com- 
missary department, and there we got trace of him. Then 1 
brought her to the ward where ne was lying, and she looked 
down at a gaunt, bearded man who looked old and broken. 

‘““*That is not my brother,’ she exclaimed ; ‘I don’t know 
this man at all.’ 

“But the man spoke weakly, holding out a wasted hand : 
* It’s all right, Pauline ; it’s me.’ 

‘Then there was the mother who came to find her boy and 
found him buried on the hill back there. That was a strange 
case. We tried to break the news to her gently, for we thought 
she would go on terribly when she knewit. But it seemed to 
have no effect on her ; she Jaughed and shook her head, and said 
she knew her boy wasn’t dead. There was some mistake ; he 
was alive and she would find him somewhere. And then she 
began searching through one ward after another, day after day, 
looking for her boy. He really was dead, you know; there was 
no doubt about it, but she never gave up hope and went away 
finally, saying that she would find him still.” 


«*% 


It is undoubtedly true that there was a certain amount of 
difficulty, often a very great difficulty, in finding one partic- 
ular soldier at Camp Wikoff, and a general directory, arranged 
alphabetically, of all the soldiers there would have saved much 
time and anxiety. For instance, if a wife came in search of 
her husband, or a mother in search of her son, knowing only 
that he belonged to a certain regiment, and was sick, it usually - 
took hours of inquiry to locate him, since, in the army, men are 
indexed only in the muster-rolls and pay-rolls, and these are 
made out by troops and companies, not by regiments, so that 
the anxious woman would have to find the paymaster or quar- 
termaster of each company, or of each troop, and learn from 
him if the sick man was down on that particular list, and, if so, 
to which ward in which hospital he had been sent. 

And if, as often happened, a friend or member of the family 
knew only that a missing soldier was in a certain brigade, it 
might be a matter of many days before he could be found, since 
all the regiments in the brigade would have to be searched 
through separately. And if it was only known that a certain 
soldier was somewhere in Camp Wikoff, while nothing else was 
known about him, it would be almost impossible to find him at 
all, and no doubt this actually happened in many instances. 
Letters addressed to him would come in vain, since no one could 
say in what part of Camp Wikoff he might be, for this encamp 
ment was a great city with endless streets of tents, and itisa 
fact that men Jay suffering there, perhaps dying, with their 
own people near them, yet unable to find them. 

So serious did this become that in several instances individ- 
uals took.the matter in their own hands and drew up, as well as 
they were able to, alphabetical lists of soldiers in the camp 
from certain cities or certain States. For example, one lady 
made a list of all the Washington boys, and Dr. Helen Doherty, 
of Boston, made a list of all the Massachusetts boys in the de- 
tention hospital, and afterward extended this list to include 
those in the general hospital. Valuable as they were, it is evi- 
dent that these unofficial lists were imperfect’ at the best, and it 
would seem as if so important a record should have been put in 
official hands and carried out thoroughly for the whole camp. 


« ** 


Not only was it difficult to find any particular man at Camp 
Wikoff, but it was by no means easy even to find one’s way 
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about the place, to get simple directions as to the location of 
this or that regiment. 

** Will you please tell me where General Sumner’s headquar 
ters is /” was the question I used to ask several times a day, just 
after my arrival in camp, for I was stopping with the general, 
and at that time all tents looked alike to me 

To my great surprise I would usually get a reply, not only 
from private soldiers, but from officers, showing the blankest 
ignorance in this matter. Then, for experiment, I tried asking 
where General Wheeler’s quarters were, and found an entire 
diversity of opinion. Some men would send me a mile or two 
over the hillsin one direction, while others would send me an 
equal distance in some other direction. 

** Can you tell me where the Third Cavalry is ?’ [ would ask. 

The trooper would draw up with best intentions and prob 
ably tell me where the Sixth Cavalry was, or the Tenth Cay 
alry, but would know nothing at all about the Third ee 

And it was the same when one tried to find some infantry } 
camp, or some regimental hospital, or a telegraph-office, or a 
canteen. Each man had his own little path blazed out in this 
wide-stretching wilderness, and knew nothing about any other 


man’s path. And as to finding the Third House, that remained } 


es ee 


an eternal mystery. It was 
necessary to pass the rough 
riders’ encampment and go by 
a certain Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association tent, and then 
along the edge of a lake, and 





then out on a straight road; 
but let some hungry visitor at 

tempt this in the early darkness, 
just after leaving his train, and 
see what time it was when he 
got his supper. And see also 
how many blind leads he ran 
into and how many swamps he 
slopped through. Circling 
about in a snow-storm was not 
much worse than trying to navi 

gate through Camp Wikoff by 
night ! 

* * % 

Here is a little story that 
shows the sort of thing our ladies 
had to face when they went 
among the soldiers with tender 
ministrations : 

It was on the arid, burning 
island of Key West. A regular 
soldier named Ekstrand was 
dying there of fever. He was a big, strapping Swede when in 
health, but now he was gaunt enough and weak enough, except 
when the frenzy of delirium gave him strength. For days and 
nights he had been tortured by one thought that would not leave 
him ; he had raved about it, he had groaned over it: his wife 
was dead somewhere out West, and no one had seen to it that 
a proper stone stood over her grave. 

‘* Annie is dead, Annie is dead,” he would cry out, ‘‘and I 
am away, and her grave is bare. But she ghall have a tomb- 
stone. I have money; yes, here it is; Ihave money. She shall 
have a tombstone. Let me go. I tell you she shall have it.” 

And then with all his strength he would fight with the 
woman watching over him, would strike her and curse her 
when she resisted him. And she was a New York lady from 
a home of luxury, little accustomed to struggling with mad sol- 
diers, 

Again he would wake up suddenly, with the rage and terror 
of war upon him. ‘ They are coming !” he would shout ; ‘‘ they 
are coming. Keep them off, keep them off! Where are my 
blue pants ? I must keep them away; give me my blue pants, 
—— quick !” And twice he nearly knocked the lady down, 
so that orderlies had to hurry to the rescue and bind the man 
down with sheets and fix handcuffs on his wrists. All this the 
lady told me herself one evening at the Third House. 

‘*T never felt a deeper sadness,” she said, ‘‘ than during those 
last hours while this soldier was passing away. It seemed so 
terribly wretched. He was a handsome young fellow, and I 
think he had been married less than a year. Of course there is 
no telling whether his wife was really dead or whether he only 
imagined it, but there was no doubt about his loving her. Isat 
there holding his hand and tried to cheer him, but as the end 
drew near he became quite deaf.” 

“Do you hear me, Ekstrand ? I said, bending over him. 
‘Do you know me? If you know me, smile.’ 

‘*He did know me, and tried to bring some light into his 
poor wasted features. I think that was the most heart-breaking 
smile I ever looked upon. 

‘*T was rubbing his wrists when he died, and after it all was 
over I fell into a fit of weeping as if my dearest friend was 
gone. And I had that island searched over for some poor little 
roses, half withered they were, to lay upon his grave; there 
were no other flowers to be had. And Ekstrand, the Swede, lies 
to-day where the heroes of the Maine lie, in a graveyard that is~ 
as dead and dreary as if it was the ash-heap of some furnace. If 
the people of this country knew how the graves of those lads are 
neglected—those martyrs of the nation who went down to their 
deaths in Havana harbor—there would be a storm of indigna- 
tion from one end of this country to the other.” 

Here, I fancy, is another sensation for any one who cares to 
look it up. 


* * 


Speaking of graves, let me recall one beautiful and impress- 
ive moment among the shocking scenes of that miserable bury- 
ing business at Montauk. It was one afternoon when Father 
Heffernan was officiating at the little service. A long line of 
troopers were riding past the graveyard at this moment, per- 
haps near enough to hear these words from the priest’s mouth : 
‘OQ God, in whose tender mercy the souls of the faithful de- 
parted are at rest, vouchsafe to bless these graves and assign 
thereto thy holy angels as their keepers ; and absolve from all 
the boncs cf c'u the souls of these whose bodies are here buried, 
that with thy saints they may ever rejoice in Thee to all eter- 
nity. Through Christ, our Lord. 
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‘** May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed, 

through the mercy of God, rest in peace. Amen.” 
a. 2 

Talking one day of transport experiences the men told me 
how they amused themselves going and coming over the sea. 
There was shooting craps oh deck, and poker-playing, and the 
singing of plantation-songs at night, and old glees known from 
childhood. And then there was the endless spinning of yarns, 
what they were going to do and what they had done, and won- 
derful tales of tarantulas and huge land-crabs, pink and-yellow 
fellows with claws likea pair of ice-tongs, that came at you in 
the night under the blankets. 

One Michigan man had gone down on the Yale and come 
back on the Harvard, and he favored the crimson every time. 

‘** Why,” said he, ‘* they robbed us on the Yale; they would 
charge us a quarter for a sea-biscuit with a little meat stuck in 
it, that they called a sandwich, but they gave us better than 
that for nothing on the Hlarvard, And on the Yule we had to 
pay ten cents for a glass of ice-water and twenty-five cents for 
a piece of chicken, but we had free ice on the Harvard, Why, 
we even had bunks on the Harvard if we wanted them, but the 
boards of the hurricane-deck were all we got on the Yale. 

‘**T tell you a thing that broke me up pretty bad; that was 
when my chum, Clyde Breed, died and was buried at sea. It 
was on the way down ; we sailed Sunday morning and he died 
Sunday night. Clyde and I came from the same town, Flint, 
Michigan ; we went to school together. I was sosick myself I 
didn’t think I could get on deck, but I made up my mind I must 
do it, and I got there. The whole regiment and ship’s crew 
turned out in good shape, and the band of the Thirty-third 
played ‘ Nearer My God to Thee.’ The soldiers with fever 
down below could hear the music, and it made some of them 
ery. Then four of the boys stepped forward and fired three 
volleys over the body as it went down. Clyde didn’t get any 
chance at the Spaniards, but he did the best he could. I guess 
they’ll remember him for a while out in Flint, anyhow.” 

a * x 

Here is another experience of one of our valiant negro troop- 
ers, Chatman Cosby is his name, and very proud he is of being 
a general’s cook. 

‘** Yes, sir, ’m General Randall’s cook out here, and I cooked 
for General Wheeler down at Santiago. They started up the 
battle, but I cooked ahead just the same a few hundred yards 
back of the fighting. Mauser bullets sailed over the kitchen, 
but I cooked on, A shell dropped into the fire and blew things 
all over the place, but I cooked on just the same. Never got hit 
once. Had stuff for the general to eat whenever he wanted it. 

‘*One day I was talking with Mr. Astor Chanler—yes, I 
knew all the high-toned people—and he was just going to say 
something when a ball burst right betweenus. You know those 
Spanish balls explode, Didn’t you know that? Well, they do. 

‘** It’s getting pretty Lot here, Cosby,’ said Mr, Chanler. 

*** Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘iv’s getting pretty hot.’ But we went on 
talking just the same. He said he’d give me a job to cook up 
in New York any time I wanted it. He was a fine man, Mr. 
Chanler was.” 

** Did you shoot any Spaniards, Cosby ?” I asked. 

‘Only shot one Spaniard; had to shoot him or he’d have 
stopped me cooking. He was painted green up ina tree so we 
couldn’t tell him from the leaves. After a while one of the 
boys saw him, and I guess there must have been forty holes 
through that Spaniard before he got down. I made one of the 
holes.” 


A Horseless Delivery Wagon. 


THE horseless carriage, which attracts the attention of vis- 
itors to New York, is not altogether a thing of superlative 
beauty. But the well-known Sixth-Avenue dry-goods firm of 
B. Altman & Co., of New York, have demonstrated that an 
electric conveyance need not necessarily wear an ugly look. 
The first electric delivery- wagon that has appeared in New 
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York was constructed by the order of this enterprising firm, 
and it has attracted general attention. It was built by Wood 
& Co., and for three months the decorators labored to produce 
the delicate maroon shade on the body of the vehicle. Ex- 
travagant prices have been offered for duplicates of this w: 

by other firms, but B. Altman & Co. have reserved the design 
for their own special use. It is a handsome vehicle, exhibiting 
the same refined taste that has always been apparent in every 
department of the firm’s establishment. 
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Bad Indians and Whiskey. 


A COMBINATION THAT CAUSED THE MINNESOTA OUTBREAK 
—TuHE DEATH OF MaJor WILKINSON AND FIVE SOL 
DIERS OF THE THIRD iNFANTRY. 


THE Indians at the Leech Lake reservation in Minnesota 
were fairly well behaved—for Indians—until, about a year ago, 
some of them began to distill whiskey illicitly. Eight months 
ago the United States marshal suceeeded in arresting nine of 
the Indians implicated. Chief Bush Ear, the principal in 
this unlawful enterprise, evaded arrest. The effort to secure 
him, as well as the alleged ill-treatment of Indian witnesses, 
stimulated the outbreak. Three weeks ago, when the govern- 
ment allowance was paid to the Indians, Chief Bush Ear was 
taken into custody. He was lodged in the reservation jail, but 
when the officers were ready to take him to Duluth for trial he 
was rescued by a band of his own people. The marshal, with 
a number of citizens, pursued the rescuers, and a figbt occurred. 
This collision excited all the Indians in the vicinity of the res- 
ervation, and it is reported that hundreds of them assembled 
at Bear Island, in the lake of that name, and defied the author- 
ities. 

Reluctantly the government recognized the fact that it had 
another war on its hands. General Bacon and seventy officers 
and men of the Third Regiment of Infantry, United States 
Army, which had recently returned from heroic service in 
Cuba, and which was on its way to its frontier post at Fort 
Snelling, were sent to Bear Island, and there fought a san- 
guinary engagement. Major Wilkinson, a sergeant, and four 
privates were killed, and eight of the Third’s men were wound- 
ed. Major Wilkinson had a magnificent war record. He be- 
came a volunteer lieutenant at the beginning of the Civil War, 
and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the regular army 
in 1866. At Antietam he distinguished himself for bravery, 
and was twice brevetted during the war for gallant conduct. In 
1877 he made a record as an Indian fighter in ldaho. At Bear 
Island he walked in front of his men. He was first shot through 
the leg. When this wound was dressed he returned to the field 
and admonished his men to lie low. The command was then 
almost surrounded by Indians, who were concealed in the busb. 
‘* Steady, boys,” he said ; ‘‘make every shot count. Kill every 
thing you see !” An instant afterward he was shot through the 
body. Death ensued in a few minutes. Re-enforcements were 
hurried to Bear Island, and the Indians, realizing the futility of 
standing against the augmented forces, gave up the contest. 


Launching of the ‘ Illinois.”’ 


A TYPE OF THE NEWEST AND Most IMPROVED CLASS OF 
FLOATING FIGHTING -MACHINES—ONE OF THE MOST 
FORMIDABLE WAR-SHIPS IN THE WORLD. 


In each of the wars of the country the American navy has 
increased its renowa. Every page of its history is a tale of 
glory. Every vessel on its roll has an honorable record. 

The Navy Department in causing the construction of new 
vessels has uniformly planned ta obtain the best that genius, 
labor, and money could provide. The fruit of this policy 
ripened richly in the recent war. If in the coming years we are 
to again engage in hostilities with other nations, we will, ac- 
cording to the present prospect, have forces afloat sufficient to 
maintain the honor of the country and the reputation of the 
navy. Five great battle-ships—the Alabama, the Kentucky, 
the Kearsarge, the Wisconsin, and the [//inois—are soon to be 
added to our effective naval force. The construction of three 
others, and of four of the most formidable type of monitors, in 
addition to a number of torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, will soon be under way. 

The Illinois, which has been launched at Newport News, is 
one of aclassin advance of anything we now possess. It will 
be a gigantic floating fighting-machine. Its length on the load 
water-line is 368 feet. The horse-power capacity of its triple- 
expansion, twin-screw engines will be 10,000, It will have more 
than eighty auxiliary engines! Every facility that can add to 
its fighting effectiveness, every device that will increase its sea- 
worthiness, and every convenience that will augment the com- 
fort of its officers and crew are indicated on its plans. 

The launching of this mammoth ship-of-war at Newport 
News, October 4th, was witnessed by 40,000 persons. The day 
was bright as, in the sight of a distinguished company, includ- 
ing members of the Cabinet, the naval attachés of the foreign 
legations, and Governor Tanner, of Illinois, surrounded by 
many of the most noted residents of his State, the great mass of 
steel and iron began to move majestically and steadily toward 
the water. When it started, Miss Nancy Leiter, of Chicago, 
broke a bottle of wine on the bow and gave the ship its name, 
while the whistles of the gayly-decorated vessels in the stream 
and the cheers of the multitude attested ratification of her 
graceful act. 

The Jilinois is 368 feet long, with an extreme width of sev- 
enty-two feet two and one-half incnes. The maximum displace- 
ment, with all ammunition and stores aboard, is 12,325 tons. 
The expected speed is sixteen and one-half knots, and the full 
coal-bunker capacity is from 1,400 to 1,500 tons. It will have 
forty officers and 449 seamen, marines, etc. The main battery 
of this monster vessel will consist of four thirteen-inch breech- 
loading rifles and fourteen six-inch rapid-fire guns. In the sec- 
ondary battery there will be sixteen six-pounder rapid-fire guns, 
four one-pounder rapid-fire guns, two Colt, and two field-guns. 
The vessel will also have four torpedo-tubes. Each of the six- 
inch guns will be in a separate compartment, which will be pro- 
vided with a splinter bulkhead of steel, and an injury to or 
near one of these guns will be confined to its own compartment. 
From the stern to abaft the after turret the armor belt is to be 
sixteen and one-half inches thick at the top and nine and one- 
half inches thick at the bottom, except at the stem, where it 
will be tapered to four inches. Protection from a raking fire 
will be afforded by diagonal armor twelve inches thick, extend- 
ing from the slopes of the protective deck to the top of the side 
belt on each side. The armor on the thirteen-inch gun turrets 
will be seventeen inches thick on the front and fifteen inches on 
the rear and sides, and on the barbettes of these circular turrets 
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it will be fifteen inches on the rear and sides. In the wake of 
the six-inch battery there will be steel armor five and one-half 
inches thick. The inner bottom and hold, splinter and berth 
decks, and the platforms will be divided into between 200 and 
300 water-tight compartments, which, besides accommodating 
motive power and stores, will tend to preserve the ship in the 
event of injury to its outer skin. Coffer-dams, extending on 
each side the length of the ship, will increase the protection in 
this respect. There are to be a forward aud an after conning- 
tower. The turrets, the ammunition hoists, and the ventilating 
blowers are to be operated by electricity, and the cranes, deck- 
winches, pumps, and steering-gear by the auxiliary engines. 
Manual labor will, therefore, be reduced to a minimum. 

One striking difference between the J/linois and the Oregon 
class in the navy is the high freeboard of the former, which 
will enable her guns to be fought in seas so heavy that the 
batteries of lower vessels would be submerged. The floor of 
the pilot-house is to be forty-four feet above the water, and the 
sight-holes in the conning-towers are to be thirty-four and one- 
half feet above the sea. Increased sea-going power is also ex- 
pected from this higher freeboard. The J/linois will have bilge 
keels, which will be placed before and abaft the midship body 
only, so as to offer no obstacle to docking the vessel. The first 
keel-plate was laid February 10th, 1897, and the completion of 
the ship, the cost of which is estimated at $3,750,000, is expected 
to occur early in October next. 

The launching of the ship was a very pretty spectacle. As 
is invariably the case, it descended into the waters stern first. 
Along the side of its bow, on the surface, the launching-plat- 
form had been erected, on which the distinguished guests, be- 
sides Miss Leiter, stood. From the opening for the anchor- 
chains in the bow a rope descended to the platform, and at- 
tached to it was the bottle of champagne to be used in the 
christening. Miss Leiter held the bottle in her band, and was 
expected to throw it with a gentle propulsion toward the side of 
the hull as soon as the ship started to move. With character- 
istic Chicago energy, however, she gracefully hurled it against 
the side. When the bottle burst the sparkling contents, like an 
exquisite shower of refreshing Pommery, fell in a spray upon 
the occupants of the platform. The contractors had provided a 
bottle of wine incased in silk netting, but the Dlinois visitors 
brought along another, covered with gold netting, and this was 
used by Miss Leiter. 


The Charge at San Juan. 


Tue crimson rain of death ran down the hill, 
But up its slopes the eager soldiers ran, 
Nor falter’d fora moment any man, 
But onward all with dashing strength and skill 
In tiger charge of life or death, until 
Lo ! with decimated ranks they cross’d the span 
And won the height, and halted, and began 
To cheer in triumph with a mighty will! 


O thrilling charge! The hand of speeding Time 
Will write it big upon his brightest page. 
And, ah ! the wondrous daring of the climb, 
With alk.its bloody cost and holy rage, 
Will live enbalmed in story and in rhyme, 
The bravest deed of any in our age! 
Epwarp WILsuR Mason. 


The Soldiers’ Menu. 


A KNoxvILLe Lapy TELLs Just How THE PRIVATE SOLDIER 
IN CAMP IS FED. 


KNOXVILLE, October 10th, 1898. 

EpiTror Lesuie’s Weekty:—In an editorial in Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
October 13th, 1898, entitled ‘‘Getting at the Truth,’ you say that 
Secretary Alger’s visit has “ borne good fruit * at the camp at Lex- 
ington, but you did not mention Knoxville. His visit doesn’t seem 
to have affected the management of the camp here to any great 
extent, The camps are kept clean, and there is drilling enough to 
keep the men busy, but the food is poor and insufficient. Being per- 
sonally acquainted with several of the privates of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Tennessee Volunteers, and having heard a good deal of com- 
plaint, I have asked the soldiers, during the week, to tell what they 
have to eat. There did not happen to be one that had eaten his din- 
ner at camp, but they said dinner was usually the same as supper, 
except that they did not have coffee at dinner. Here is the bill-of- 
fare as they gave it to me: 

Supper—One slice of bread, some bacon, weak coffee. 

Breakfast—Weak coffee (one cup with one spoonful of sugar), one 


slice of bread, two potatoes, bacon, a small spoonful of salmon 
(canned). 


Another Supper—Weak coffee, one piece of bread, one spoonful 
salmon. 


Sunday Morning Breakfast—Weak coffee, one piece of bread, bacon. 
No change in meal during the week, except that during part of the 
time bacon is provided and part of the time salmon, occasionally both, 
but with only one piece of bread about an inch thick, cut from a com- 
mon brick loaf 


This is not as much food as an ordinary three-year-vld child would 
consume. Sometimes they have boiled beef, but they do aot have what 
they select, but only a piece doled out by the cook, and if it happens to 
be all bone or all sinew there is no redress—eat it or let it alone. One 
day this week it rained, and the food having been placed on plates and 
set on a shelf before mess-call, it was all water-soaked. As there was no 
other dressing perhaps the rain improved it for some of them, but the 
private that told me about it did not seem to think so, and accepted my 
invitation to dinner with alacrity. The ladies of Knoxville know how 
the private soldiers are fed, and are doing their best to alleviate the un- 
necessary hardship borne by them. Our homes are few that do not have 
at least one man from the army to dinner on Sunday, and many who can 
afford to do so fill their tables with private soldiers. That there is 
necessity for this is sufficient comment on the way the quartermaster’s 
department is administered. Sara R. Forbes. 


Wall Street—Tips for Investors. 


THOSE who purchased Standard Oil, Sugar, and Tobacco at 
the low prices current during the panicky period beginning in 
1893 did wisely, and almost any of the industrials, if purchased 
during a panicky time of low prices, will yieid first-class profits. 
But Lam now speaking of the investment demand for securities 
at the present high plane of prices. This demand cannot fairly 
be diverted into the industrial line, unless the public is given 
absolute knowledge of the inside developments of the proper- 
ties. Those of my readers, therefore, who like to indulge ina 
‘* flyer” in any of the industrials should bear in mind that there 
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is danger in the operation, unless the stocks are purchased out- 
right or protected by a very generous margin. 


“ Trustee," Chicago : You have acted wisely. I could suggest noth- 
ing better. 

“G.,"" Cincinnati: Louisville and Nashville is altogether in the 
hands of speculators. Present price looks igh for a stock that is not 
a dividend-payer. 

* Capital,’’ Philadelphia : I said two months ago that stocks were 
too high, and [I have not changed my mind. Would advise you to 
make the change you suggest, but would not sacrifice Tobacco at the 
figures you give. 

** Investor,’ Charleston, South Carolina: All of the industrials you 
mention have their friends, but none is looked upon as an absolutely 
safe investment. Sugar preferred at par would be the safest, in m, 
judgment. I think Tobacco will now be more stable and probably sell 

1igher. 

a 8.,"" West Superior : The concern you mention does a small busi- 
ness. It is not a firm, but consists of a singie individual. He claims to 
have $10,000 of available cash means, and solicits orders by mail. He 
is a member of the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange. 
Further than this, I can obtain no information. You might consult a 
mercantile agency or inquire at your bank. 

**§.,"" Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1 would not sell Manhattan Elevated 
short. A short interest will sometimes give a better opportunity for the 
bulls to advance the price of a etock than any other factor in the market. 
There is al vays the possibility of the absorption of the Manhattan by 
the surface es in New York City. If Manhattan should drop off very 
much I sho: | be inclined to purchase it as an investment. 

*K.,”’ J} battsburg: (1) I would not advise the purchase of any 
shares at yesent. A little later on, if prices reach their proper level, 
I will be g:ad to answer your wry f (2) I would not buy anything 
on @ margia, not even Consolidated Ice. With the present condition 
of the stock market, a decitied rise within a month, in anything, can- 
not be predicted. (3) A reliable house is Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad 
way, New York City 

“M. W. J.": () The commercial standing of the house you refer to 
can best be obtained from a commercial agency. (2) I would prefer an 
investment in & bank stock to a railroad or industrial, if I knew that the 
bank was in safe hands and if the returns were equal to those from other 
securities. (3) Tobacco at parI regard as a very fair investment; not 
safe, because none of the industriais, considering their fluctuations. are 
numbered among the absolutely safe things, excepting, possibly, Stand- 
ard Oil. Among the eight-per-cent. stocks are Third Avenue Railroad, 
of New York, and Consolidated Gas. 

* T.,”’ Boston, writes that ‘* Jasper’s *’ financial article “‘ is very clever, 
and is worth the price of the paper’ This is one of many compliments 
for which I express appreciation. Inu reply to “ T.’s"* inquiries concern- 
ing Brooklyn Rapid Transit I give these facts: The system includes the 
better part of all the surface and euburban Jises in the borough of Brook- 
lyn, embracing an aggregate of over 120 miles, with a capital stock of 
$20,000,000, a funded debt of over $6,000.000, and a funded debt of sub- 
sidiary companies of over $13,000,000. In 1896 its deficit was a little over 
$136,000. Since the extension of the road over the Brooklyn Bridge the 
earnings have phenomenally increased, and with the ccntemplated ab- 
sorption of all the surface lines in Brooklyn it is expected that the stock 
will pay an annual dividend of at least four per cent. The stock is trus- 
teed until 1901, the stockholders meanwhile holding non-voting certifi 
cates representing the same. The stock has risen from less than twenty 
to nearly seventy, and looks a little high for a non-dividend payer, but 
Union Railway, of this city, which never paid a dividend, was taken u 
at $200 a share when it was absorbed by the Third Avenue line. I still 
believe that Consolidated Ice common, on a reaction, earning and paying 
four-per-cent, dividends annually, offers as goodan investment as Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit, and that the latter around sixty, if held for a rise, 
will return a profit. ; JASPER 


Life Insurance—Another Warning. 


THE Mercantile Benefit Association, an assessment concern in 
New York City, organized in 1877, has gone the way of most of 
the assessment insurance organizations. Its policy promised to 
give a death benefit of $5,000 to the heirs of a member, and this 
was contributed by an assessment of five dollars on each surviv- 
ing member. This plan worked very well while the organiza- 
tion was young and its death-rate very light, but as the age of 
members increased and the deaths increased, the assessments 
increased until they became oppressive, and two years ago the 
assessments were graded according to the age of the members. 
In other words, this company followed the safe plan laid down 
by the old-line companies. But it was too late. There was no 
reserve for emergencies. The organization had been living 
from band to mouth, and finally its members were notified—I 
quote the language of the circular—that ‘‘ the association must 
soon experience a death-rate requiring assessments beyond the 
ability of most members to pay.” This is the conclusion reached 
by a company that had been honorably maintained for more than 
twenty-one years, and I repeat that the same fate awaits every 
other fraternal and assessment insurance concern, unless the 
members are willing to submit to a constant and progressive in- 
crease of their assessments as the death-rate naturally increases. 


“A. B.,” Chicago: The figures in reference to the amount of busi- 
ness done by the different companies you can obtain very readily from 
the agent of any one of the companies mentioned. 

‘* A. N.,” Mount Vernon, New York: A letter to the Hon. Louis F. 
Payn, State Insurance Superintendent, at Albany, would probably 
result in your securing official information on the subject. 

‘*J.,” Massachusetts : The Mutual Life, of New York, and the Mutual 
Benefit, of New Jersey, are both excellent companies. You must remem- 
ber that the figures you give are differently interpreted by the different 
companies. The public belief to the contrary notwithstanding, figures 
do lie when they are yore hf a falsifier, and too often in the insurance 
business they are thus handled. 

“G.,"’ Mount Vernon, New York : The New England Mutual Life is 
one of the oldest companies in the insurance business, dating back over 
half a century. It is not one of the largest companies, but it makes an 
exceilent showing of assets. It has received, poems ag existence, over 

000,000 from premiums, and has paid an unusually large percenta 
back to its policy-holders, these payments aggregating nearly $70,000,000. 
While this is not one of the largest companies, it seems to be under 
careful management. 

“*G. W. F.,”’ New York: The Chosen Friends is a fraternal assess- 
ment order, reporting last year a very small balance of assets and a 
large amount of contingent mortuary liabilities. The Empire Life is 
also an assessment concern, which poperees at the close of last year 
total admitted assets of less than $30,000, and total liabilities of nearly 
$40.000. The Knights of Columbus is a small fraternal beneficiary 
association. Its tota' income last yec. was less than $200,000. Its net 
assets are about $159,000. 

“A Reader,’’ Troy, New York : The Catholic Benevolent Legion and 
the Ladies’ C. 5. L. are assessment companies, which seem to be care- 
fully administered, but they cannot escape the ultimate fate of all assess- 
ment companies. The Catholic Benevolent Legion reported a balance on 
hand at the close of the year of less than $6,000, and contingent mortuary 
liabilities of over $216,000. How long can such a condition endure with- 
out an increase of assessments ? e Ladies’ C. B. L. reported at the 
close of 1897 a balance of $41.600, and contingent mortuary liabilities of 
only $3,000. The Catholic Benevolent Legion was organized in 1881, and 
is now beginning to feel the effects of the maturement of its policies by 
reason of the increased death-rate. The Ladies’ C. B. L was organized 
in 1890, and will not, therefore, experience the severe hardships of an 
increased death-rate until somewhat later. I see no reason to expect 
that this will escape the fate of al] other assessment concerns. Some 
assessment societies claim that their members are not responsible for 
their debts, should they fail, but the coarts have held otherwise, and I 
doubt very much whether any one who insures his life does so with the 
idea of inviting a lawsuit. (2) The Jobn Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Boston, is an old, well-established concern, reporting, 
at the close of last year, a balance of over $10,000,000, most of it well in- 
vested. I should much prefer to have a —_— in this company than in 
either of the assessment companies men nm f 


Tha Hepanc- 


MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

Ir us observed that nature’s supply of food for infants is lack- 
ing in the higher civilization ; but the deficiency is perfectly 
supplied by the use of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 
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READY TO TAKE THE PLUNGE—THE IMMENSE CROWD ABOUT THE CHRISTENING PARTY, STANDING BESIDE THE HULL OF THE “ ILLINOIS,” MISS NANCY LEITER HOLDING THE 
BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE IN READINESS, 
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Seat 
THE START—THE BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE AS IT APPEARED AT THE MOMENT IT BROKE AGAINST THE SIDE OF THE MOVING SHIP. 


THE CHRISTENING AND LAUNCHING OF THE GREAT WAR-SHIP * ILLINOIS.” 


AN IMMENSE CROWD GATHERS AT NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA, TO WITNESS A MOST INTERESTING CEREMONY.—From PuHoToGRaPHS COPYRIGHTED, 
1898, By Prince.—{(SEE PaGE 327.] 
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No. on Name 1d Beam Displacement Speed Indicated Main Battery Secondary Battery 
Key Water Line Horse- Power 
. BATTLE-SHIPS 
Ft In. Ft In Tons Knots 
Texas 301 4 64 6,315 18.5 8,000 2 12-in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L.R. 12 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 37-mm. H.R.C., 
2 Gatlings 
2 Iilinois 308 72 =«O«S5 11.525 16 10,000 413-in. B.-L R., 146-in. R.-F.G 16 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 Gatling, 1 field-gun. 
3 Oregon 448 i; 69 3 10,288 16.79 11,111 $13-in B-L.R., 8&in. B. L.R., 46-in. B.-L.R. | 20 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G , 4 Gatlings 
4 Indiana 48 }69 3 10. 288 15.547 9.738 1 13-in. B.-L.R., 88in. B.-L R., 4 6-in. B.-L.R. | 20 6-pdr. K.-F.G., 6 I-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings 
5 lowa ... ) 72 04 11.410 1 11.000 4 12-in. B.-L R , 8 &in. B.-L.R., 6 4-in. R.-F.G 20 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. K.-F.G.; 4 Gatiings 
6 Wisconsin 088 72 5 11,525 if 10,000 413-in. B.-L R, 146-in, R.-F.G 16 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 41-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 Gatling. 1 field-gun.| 
7 Mas-achusetts 348 69 «63 10,288 16 10,4038 413-in. B-L.R., 88-in. B.-L.R., 46in. B.-I. R 20 6-pdr. R.-F G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings | 
8 Alabama 30s 72 «5 11.525 16 10,000 4 13-in. B.-L.R., 146-in. R.-F.G 166-pdr. K -F.G , 41-pdr. R.-F.G.. 1 Gatling, 1 field-gun 
9 Kearsarge . 366 7] #5 , T 10,000 4 13-in. B.-L.R., 4 8in. B.-L.R., 14 5-in. R.-F.G | 206-pdr. R.-F.G., 61-pur. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 1 field-gun 
10 Kentucky Sts 72) «O6 1¢ 10,000 4 13-in. B.-L.R., 4 &in. B.-L.R., 145-in. R.-F.G. | 206-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 1 field-gun.| 
COAST-DEFENSE MONITORS. 
11 Monadnock (double turret). 259 «6 5 10 3,990 12 3,000 4 10-in. B.-L.R., 24in. R-F.G |26-pdr. R.-F.G, 2 3-pdr. R-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 
2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
12 Puritan (double turret). 280 6 60 1% 6.060 12.4 3,700 412-in. B.-L.R., 64in. R.-F.G 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C.., 4 Gatlings. 
13 Amphitrite (double turret 259 6 55 (10 8.990 10.5 1,600 410-in. B.-L. R., 2 4in. R.-F.G 2 6-pdr. R.-F : Ry 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 
2 1-pdr. R.-F.G 
14 Miantonomoh (double turret 259 6 o 10 4,990 10.5 1,426 4 10-in, B.-L.R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G 
15 Monterey (Barbette turret 256 59 4.084 13.6 5 244 2 12-in. B.-L.R., 2 10-in. B.-L.R 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 
16 Terror (double turret 259 55 (10 3,990 10.5 1,600 410-in. B.-L.R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 
2 Gatlings. 
RAM. 
17 Katahdin 0 ) | 43 2.15: 16.11 5,068 | | 46-pdr. R.-F.G. 
DYNAMITE CRUISER. 
1s Vesuvius 25 ‘ 6% 929 21.42 3,794.86 8 dynamite guns, 15-inch calibre. | 33-pdr. R.-F.G. 
19 | Boston, P. C...... 71 3 4 1% 3,000 15.60 4.030 2 8-in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L.R 2 6-pdr., 2 3-pdr., 2 1-pdr., all R-F.G., 247-mm. H.R.C., 
| 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 
20 Chicago, P. C 325 48 2 4.500 15.10 5,084 48-in. B.-L.R., 8 6-in B.-L.R., 2 5-in. B.-L.R. | 96-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G.. 2 37-mm. H.R.C 
21 Bancroft, T. 8. 187 6 32 976 14.37 1,213 44-in. R.-F.G | 26-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 
} 1 37-mm. H.R.C., 1 Gatling 
22 Annapolis, G. B..... 168 36 1,000 2 800 46-in. R.-F.G. 46-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
23 Newport, G. B........... 168 36 1,000 12 800 46-in. R.-F.G. 46-pdr. R -F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
24 Marbiehead, C........ 257 37 2,089 18.44 5,451 9 5-in. R.-F.G 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 21 pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 
Ww oy. SSS 310 49 2 4,098 19 8.869 12 6-in. B.-L.R 46-pdr. R-F.G., 4 3pdr. R.-F.G., 4 37-mm. H.R.C., 
| | 4 Gatlings. 
26 Montgomery, C......... 257 37 2,089 19.5 5,580 9 5-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 
27 Minneapolis, P. C... 412 58 «24 7,375 23.073 20,862 1 8-in, B.-L.R., 2 6-in. R.-F.G., 8 4-in. R.-F.G, | 126-pdr. 2.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlizgs. 
os Vicksburg. G. B.........-. 168 36 1,000 12 S00 6 4-in. R.-F.G. 46-pdr. R.-F G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G 
20 1G. a 257 37 2.089 18.71 5,227 | 95-in. R.-F.G | 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 Gatling. 
30 Seema. P.O... cccccecece 312 45 2 3,730 18.20 6,666 28in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B -L.R. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-°.G 
; 4 37-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 
31 | Atlanta, P. C 71 42 1% 3,000 15.60 4,030 28-in B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L. R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F G., 
} 2 47-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 
32 Columbia, P. C. 412 |} 58 2% 7,375 22.8 18,509 1 8-in. B.-L.R., 2 6-in. R.-F.G., 8 4-in. R.-F.G. | 12 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F G., 4 Gatlings 
33 Olympia, P. C.... 340 53 5g 5,870 21.686 17,313 | 48-in. B.-L.R., 10 5-in. R.-F.G, 14 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings 
Baltimore, P. C..... 327 6 148 7 4.413 20.006 10,064 | 48in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L.R |4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 
| | 4 37-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings 
35 New York, A. C.... 380 6144 | & 10 8,200 21 17,401 68-in. B.-L.R., 124-in. R.-F.G 8 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings 
oS 6 Ameee. P. C....002.0 3,600 21 6 6-in. R.-F.R., 45.7 R.-F.R 
87 | New Orleans, P. C ; | 3,600 21 66-in. R.-F.R., 4 5.7 R.-F.R. 
38 | Hugh McCulloch, R.C Armament nominal 
39 Brooklyn, A. C.......... 400 6 164 8% 9.271 21.91 18,769 8 8-in. B.-L.R., 12 5-in. R.-F.G 12 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings 
40 Castine, G. B.... 204 32 ly 1,177 16.082 2,199 8 4-in. R.-F.G 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 21-pdr. R.-F.G 
41 | Wilmington, G. B 259 40 «18% 1,392 13 1,600 8 4-in. R.-F.G. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 
42 Ceeotemati. FP. ©..0..cccee 300 42 3,213 19 10,000 1 6-in. B -L.R., 10 5-in. B.-L.R 8 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 
43 Raleigh, P. C......... 300 42 3,213 19 10,000 1 6-in. B.-L.R., 10 5-in. B.-L.R. 8 6-pdr, R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 
44 «=| Nashville, G. B...... 220 3 3 1.371 14 1,750 8 4-in. R.-F G. 46-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 
45 Helena, G. B.......... 259 9 40 «134 1,392 13 1,600 8 4-in. R.-F.G. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings 
46 Philadelphia, P.C.... 327 6 48 ly 4,324 19.678 8,815 12 6-in. B.-L.R. 46-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 3-pdr.- R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 
3 37-mm. H.R.C., 4 Gatlings. 
47 Machias, G. B... 204 8 16 1,177 15.46 2,046 8 4-in. R.-F.G. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
48 Armeria, T.’......... Nominal. 
49 Mangrove, T. ....... Nominal. 
50 San Francisco, P. ©. .| 310 499 2 4,098 19.525 9,913 12 6-in. B.-L.R. 4 6-pdr. R.-F. G., 4 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F 
51 Hamilton, R.C | Nominal. 
52 Yorktown, G. B.. 230 36 1,710 | 16.14 3,392 | 6 6-in. B.-L.R }2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 
| 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 
53 PD, Tbcncvissceses P 
54 | Concord, G. B 230 36 1,710 16.8 3,405 ; 66-in. B.-L.R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 }pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C, 
2 Gatlings. 
55 Petrel. G. B 176 3 | 31 | suv 11.79 1,095 4 6-in. B.-L.R. 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 1 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 
} 2 Gatlings 
56 I ickn de vss saccdsecves | Nominal. 
57 Topeka, C......... 250 85 } 1,800 16 | 2,2 6 4-in. R.-F.G. 43-pdr. R -F.G., — 2 pdr. R.-F.G 
58 Buffalo, C........ 380 «6 48 6,800 14.5 3,600 2 5-in. R-F.G., 4 4-in. R,-F.G, 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
59 Bennington, G. B. 2 36 | 1,710 17.5 3,436 6 6-in. B.-L.R. 2 6-pdr. mae sates 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 37-mm. H.R.C., 
| : 2 Gatlings 
60 Doiphin, D. B.........cccecees 240 32 1,486 15.50 2,253 24in. R-F.G. 26-pdr. R.-F.G., 247-mm_ H.R.C., 2 Gatlings 
61 Marietta, G. B........ ee 34 1,000 12 800 6 4-in. R.-F.G. 46-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
62 Me, RMBGER, ©... 22. cesccccccccces 535 8 63 11,629 21 20,600 6 5-in. Guns. 6 6-pdr. Guns. 
63 SE OA catsse 60e¢0seces 527 5 63 10,500 20 20,000 6 5-in. Guns. 6 6-pdr. Guns. 
64 | er 527 5 63 10,500 20 20,000 6 5-in. Guns. 6 6-pdr. Guns. 
65 St. Paul, C........ -| 535 8 63 11,629 21 20,600 6 5-in. Guns. 6 6-pdr. Guns. 
66 CTE 4 Usinass sosveucddess | 390 8 64 8 | 4,660 14.5 3,600 10 5-in. R.-F.G. 66 pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Colt’s 6-mm. R.-F.G 
67 Badger, C. ...6.-- 002-006 . | 826 42 | 4,784 16 3.2 6 Sin. R.-F.G. 6 3-pdr. R.-F G. 
6s Wamneed, O........ccccoece | 380 «G 48 4.660 14.5 3,800 10 5-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
69 Yosemite, C..... -| 390 8 48 6 4,660 | 14.5 3,600 10 5-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
70 PIO GR, BB. 5s cccrcccces | 168 36 1,000 2 800 64 1n. R.-F.G. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
71 EL Ue cccceccceccedssooes 310 40 4,445 13 3,000 6 5-in. R.-F.G., 2 4-in. R.-F.G 6 3-pdr. R.-F. G. 
72 rer er 390 s 48 6 4,660 14.5 3,600 10 5-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
TR PAIIII, Oo ie ciccs-ccendsncdel 307 | 40 4,175 16 3,000 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
74 eS errr sr. 17 | 34 1,000 } 12 800 6 4-in. R.-F.G. 4 6-pdr. R.F.-G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 
75 SU, Bib csci. cs cesccseces 
76 iat Ss sedan ecdanniad 174 | 28 472 14.5 1 3-pdr. R.-F.G. 4 1-pdr, R.-F.G. 
77 SS errr 155 24 454 15.5 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 
78 Scorpion, G. B..........-5+- 210 5 || 38 627 17.8 } 2,800 45-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Colt 6-mm. Guns. 
79 Gloucester, G. B. .......-.... 2 | 27 786 17 2,000 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 4 3-pdr. R.-F.G. 
80 a ree 160 24 425 15 1 —, R.-F.G. 12 6 pdr, R.-F G., 26-mm. Colt Guns. 
81 Mayflower, G. B........ 273 | 36 1,475 16.8 4,700 25-in. R.-F.G. 12 6-pdr. R.-F G., 26 mm. Colt Guns. 
82 St eer 145 | 22 375 14.5 1,000 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 2 6-mm. Colt Guns. 
3 .  & Soros ‘ f 
4 ME, GE. Bis cc cccdeccccccecces } 180 | 23 630 | 16.5 1,800 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G. 26-mm. Colt Guns. 
85 GS TD. cus edbe vecccsest ’ : | 
ABBREVIATIONS.—B.-L.R., Breech-loading Rifle; R.-F.G., Rapid-fire Gun; H.R.C., Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon; pdr., pounder; mm., millimetres; P. C., Protected Cruiser; T. §., Training Ship; G. B., 
Gun Bvat; A. C., Armored Cruiser; T., Tender; R. C., Revenue Cutter; D. B., Dispatch Boat. 
86 Monitors: Ajax, Comanche, Canonicus, Catskill, Jason, Lehigh, Mahopac, Manhattan, Montauk. Nahant, Nantucket, Passaic, Wyandotte, all single turret. Built during the Civil War. Displacement from 1,875 
to 2,100 tons. Speed from 5% to 6 knots. 
Torpedo Boats and Destroyers : 
Name. Displacement. Tons.|\Speed. Knots. || Name. ‘lesa Tons.|Speed. Knots. | Name. Displacement. Tons. 
} | 
105 22.5 BROWARD ccccccccccccssescoseces| 182 26 Ee ee ere ea 46 
120 24 146 30.5 BEMOMOOMNG. 6000 cccesccccsccses 65 
31 18.2 A. M. Craven..... eeersene 146 380.5 DE texesecvens iehiwhx 260% 65 
PMB pdbvccercecdscedveccel 142 24.5 OMAR ccccasicdopecsssccce 273 30 Stringham.............. ees 340 
142 24.5 PE wieeenscccbtees sotusces 132 22.5 Goldsborough......... ....++. 247 | 
142 245 FOR. ccccee ho sh eeeebbenenoedaa 132 22.5 I oesdicersanesdyecsccdece 235 
190 28.5 BUONUED 00. .c0008 $60snee8 ecese 108 } 24.5 SD vnc ba che hSsbé es c0025600 
DEBONE 0. cccccccccess Phil 190 | 23.5 PEED 0.49 8éccnacesesncesepnee 46 | 20 | 
ss Wood or Iron Cruisers and Gun Boats: Alert, Michigan, Monocacy, Pinta, Ranger, Adams, Alliance, Enterprise, Essex, Hartford, Lancaster, Marion, Mohican, Thetis, Yantic. 
89 Transports, Water-boats, Colliers, ee Ships, ete., ete. 
Contracts for the construction of three first-class Battle Ships: the Maine, Ohio and Missouri; 12 Torpedo Boats; the Bagley, Barney. Biddle, Blakeley, Delong, Nicholson, O’Brien, Shubrick, Stockton, 
Tingley, Wilkes and Thornton; 16 Torpedo Destroyers: the Bainbridge, Barry, Chauncey, Dale, Decatur, Hopkins, Hall, Lawrence, MacJonough, Paul Jones, Perry, Preble, Stewart, Truxton. 
Whipple and Warden; and four Monitors of improved type, the Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida and Wyoming, have been awarded and will soon be under way. 
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The Navy of the United States. 


ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND Its ADVANTAGES—ITS STRENGTH AND 
EFFICIENCY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, AND Its NEEDS 
IN THE FUTURE 

Two things the war with Spain proved unmistakably. One 
was that the hand of destiny for the United States points abso- 
lutely toward the sea. The other was that the predominant 
war force of the country must consist of ships. European 
countries rely on their armies first of all, with the exception of 
Great Britain, and their navies are secondary matters. The 
United States, with its great sea-coast and with its dependen- 
cies now reaching around the globe, must have a navy more 
than an army to defend itself or to wage war against an enemy. 
The only country against whicu it might wage war, where a 
navy would be of little consequence, would be Mexico. In a 
contest with any other nation the navy would be the chief arm 
of offense and defense 

Fortunate indeed was it that our antagonist this time was 
Spain. A more powerful naval Power might have overwhelmed 
our ships and practically laid our seacoast under tribute. There 
would have been no Santiago campuign, no Porto Rico cam- 
paign, if Spain’s navy had not been put hors du combat. A 
state of panic, which neither forts nor harbor mines could have 
stayed, would have taken possession of the country, and timid, 
half-souled people would have clamored for the administration 
to make peace with Spain and to let the Cubans fight their own 
battle for life ; this country would have had enough to do to 
look out for itself 

In this number of the WEEKLY there are grouped the vessels 
which took part actively in the war, and those which are now 
being built for the navy. It makes a most formidable show- 
ing, and it reveals the possibilities of the latent powers of the 
earth’s great republic for war, when it becomes aroused. We 
were not very strong in battle-ships when the war came ; weare 
not strong now, even when we include the battle-ships that are 
being built. A first-class naval Power would have wiped us out 
at sea. We were comparatively well fitted out with unpro- 
tected cruisers—mere shells of steel with brave men on them 
and smart gunners behind their guns ; but they would have 
gone down before a really strong naval Power. Of torpedo- 
boats we had a half-dozen, but the sphere of usefulness of tor- 
pedo-boats has not been widened by the experiences of the war. 

We had two fine protected cruisers, but we should have had 
a dozen, Then we had two or three so-called naval ‘‘ freaks ”— 
the ram Katahdin, the ‘‘ dynamite” cruiser Vesuvius, the Hol- 
land submarine boat Plunger—but of these, only the Vesuvius 
did any work. As an ‘‘ earthquake-thrower” she was a suc- 
cess, and the moral effect of her guns compared well in bom- 
bardments with those of any of our battle-ships. Then we had 
a large number of converted yachts, half unprotected cruisers 
and half torpedo-boats, which were of good but limited service 
in the fighting. In addition to all these we had colliers, supply- 
ships, and hospital-ships, and the whole outfit was not only 
complex, but varied. 

But above all it was the man behind the guns on our ships 
that won the war, and the guns that were most efficient were 
not the twelve- and thirteen-inch guns, but the eight-inch and the 
rapid-fire weapons of various sizes. These must always be the 
chief factors in a naval contest, but in order to have men and 
guns do their work effectively we must have ships for them. 
We could improvise an unprotected fleet in short order, as the 
war showed, but it is also true, and at last the country has 
found it out, that the working-platforms for the men and the 
guns that did the real naval work of the campaign—tbe ships 
like the Brooklyn, the Oregon, and the Texas—cannot be impro- 
vised. It takes three years to build one of these, and this coun- 
try will not be safe, will not be able to fulfill its proper destiny 
in the world, until it has strong ships to protect its coasts, its 
commerce, and its dependencies. Log-rolling in Congress for 
appropriations for public buildings and useless harbor and river 
improvements must give way in the future to the upbuilding 
of anavy. That Congressman will be most patriotic who will 
subordinate the fancied need of his ‘‘ deestrick” to the real 
needs of the nation as typified in the navy. 

Most of the ships which took part in the war in the East 
have come home. Nearly all of them had slight scars of war, 
and all have been greeted with wild acclaim by the people. 
The enthusiastic welcome given to the half-dozen that came 
home with Sampson and Schley was such as might have been 
given to heroes in the flesh. The ships were living creatures to 
the people. Their battle-flags flying at peak and at mast-head 
proclaimed a victory won, but made a louder demand, which 
those who had ears to hear could make out above the cheers and 
shouts of welcome. That demand was: ‘ Build more battle- 
ships! Build more battle-ships !” 

The Congressman who does not heed that call would do well 
to remain at home and not go to Washington in the next few 
years. The war has revealed, as if written in letters of fire 
athwart the sky, that we must have a powerful navy if this 
country is to compel peace in its work for the advance of civ- 
ilization, and that it will not march on to the accomplishment 
of its full mission unless the agencies by which that work is to 
be done are to be protected by a strong force of men and guns 
on high-speeding ships. This country is now fifth in naval rank 
among the nations. Naval experts say it must be third in the 
future. That is, it must pass Italy first, and then Russia, leav- 
ing only France and Great Britain to outrank it. 

It is only a little more than a year that a coterie of Congress- 
men banded themselves together, with the cry: ‘* Death to bat- 
tle ships!” They didn’t know what they were saying, but they 
were sincere. They thought that it was simply giving profits to 
ship-builders and making waste with the people’s money to 
build any more of these complicated machines. The system of 
giving bounties for extra speed was an especial wickedness in 
their eyes, and they were determined to have no more of it. 
Although Dewey had no battle-ships, his victory opened the 
eyes of the nation to the great need of such vessels, and when 
Sampson and Schley won their victory with battle-sh'ps and 
armored cruisers, the fact that they were needed was clinched 
absolutely. But it is interesting to note that the burst of speed 
whereby the Oregon came to the assistance of the Brooklyn in 
overhauling the Colon, a mere margin over the Colon’s speed, 
was that for which the country paid a bonus. If the Oregon 
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had not possessed that extra speed, over and above the contract 
requirements, the Colon might have got away, or might at least 
have fought a very destructive battle with the Brooklyn. The 
thousands of dollars paid as a bonus to the Oregon’s builders 
were probably the best naval investment this country ever 
made. The coterie of Congressmen who were bent on defeating 
appropriations for battle-ships will probably be dissolved at the 
first opportunity. 

It is not necessary here to make a catalogue of the ships pre- 
sented in the accompanying picture. The table on another page 
gives details of dimensions and fighting strength. Some of the 
vessels, like the St. Louis and St. Paul and others, are no longer 
in the navy, but the part these ships played in the war entitles 
them to a place in a composite presentation of what the ships 
looked like. In the picture are ten battle-ships. Only five of 
them saw service. The others are being built, and two of them 
will be in fighting trim within a few months. They are the 
Kentucky and Kearsarge. What a relief it would have been to 
the country had they been started a year sooner, so that they 
might have participated in the fighting ! The loss of the Maine 
actually crippled the navy. It made it necessary to weaken 
Dewey’s forces, by sending the Oregon to the Atlantic coast in- 
stead of to the Philippines, at a time when Dewey seemed to 
need every ship he couid possibly get. He was absolutely cut 
off from a base of supplies. He had to win in an overwhelming 
fashion, or it would have been a defeat for him. There was no 
harbor of refuge for him ; no place where he could repair his 
ships ; no home port for him to run in case of disaster. If he 
had had the Oregon the fear that was prevalent in naval circles 
that he might win only a partial victory would have been ab- 
sent. 

If we had had more battle-ships Spain’s coasts would have 
been menaced while Cervera was cooped up in Santiago harbor 
and Spain would have yielded before the battle of Santiago was 
fought. If we had had more battle-ships our transports would 
not have been held in Tampa’s hot port with men and supplies 
loaded for five cruel days. In addition to those already being 
built, appropriations have been made for three more. They are 
to be fast—of more than eighteen knots’ speed. They will give 
us in all thirteen fine fighting ships. Naval experts declare that 
we need at least thirty, and possibly forty. If we should start 
five a year for the next five years they would ali be finished in 
eight years, and by that time we should have an adequate force 
of these peace-compelling monsters. No nation except England 
or France would encounter us with any hope of victory. 

Fortunately the prospects of a conflict with Great Britain 
are most remote, but there are students in international affairs 
who do not hesitate to predict that the time is coming, in the 
conflict between the Anglo-Saxon and all the other races of the 
globe combined for supremacy in trade and in the speeding of 
civilization, when the United States must join hands with Great 
Britain in a winning fight. It is declared that destiny fore- 
shadows this. Within a generation there will probably be only 
four great nations in the world. They will be England, the 
United States, Russia, and Germany. Italy is already a third- 
rate power. France is fast following in her footsteps. When 
the great conflict does come, if it does, battle-ships will win the 
day. Only Powers of the first class will be able to afford them. 
It costs millions upon millions to build them, and it will cost 
millions to maintain them. The United States must have them 
or fall back in the race for the extension of markets and for 
that supremacy that makes a nation of the first rank. Within 
thirty years this country will outstrip all the others in popula- 
tion, wealth, and intelligence. Once let it get beaten in a con- 
flict and who will answer for the future, not only of this coun- 
try but of Great Britain, and the spread of the Anglo-Saxon 
civilizing influences, which mean liberty wherever they gain a 
foothold ¢ 

Our battle-ships lack symmetry. We have been experiment- 
ing in types. Fortunately in our latest designs we seem to have 
hit upon the same ideas that are being followed by other na- 
tions, and it is reasonable to suppose that hereafter we shall be 
more uniform in armament and size. The twelve-inch gun will 
probably be the largest to be mounted. Our guns, up to the 
eight-inch size, will be of the rapid-firing kind. The new proc- 
esses in armor-making whereby a plate of twelve inches thick- 
ness will do the work formerly done by one seventeen or eight- 
een inches thick, will save a vast amount of weight, which can 
be put into increased coal capacity and speed. The everlasting 
compromise between guns, armor, and speed seems near a solu- 
tion. With guns of the twelve-inch size, and armor only about 
twelve inches thick, we can put more powerful engines in the 
boats and have more room for coal. By preparing for conflict 
with any nation we shall be able not only to hold our own, but 
to come to the rescue of Great Britain when the great conflict 
comes. Should Great Britain be beaten by a combination of 
other nations against her, a sorry day would be in store for this 
country; our turn would come next. More battle-ships, there- 
fore, should be the cry, if the real safety of the country is to be 
considered. If it is true, as a learned United States judge said 
recently, that ‘‘ wars are the thunder-storms of_ civilization,” 
this country must be prepared to make her share of the thunder 
and lightning. > 

The table printed in this issue shows that we have only three 
armored cruisers. They are the New York, the Brooklyn, and 
the Olympia, They are splendid types of vessels, almost as effi- 
cient as battle-ships. They cost as much as battle-ships, and if 
the time should come when the fast battle-ship is a certainty, 
this type might be discarded, but until then there should be 
more of them in the United States Navy. Half a dozen would 
be asmall number. As to unprotected cruisers, there seems to 
be no doubt that the United States has an adequate supply. 
They are mere shells, and in a fight with foemen worthy of our 
sailors would simply be vehicles for terrible destruction. 

One type of vessel the United States possesses which other 
nations do not have. It is the monitor type. We are just about 
to build several more of these war-ships. They are essentially 
coast-defense ships. They have undoubted fighting capacity in 
smooth water, and they are less vulnerable than the ordinary 
war-ship. They are so low in the water that they can be hit 
with difficulty. Their mission is to serve in harbors or off the 
entrance to harbors. They lack speed. There are three well- 
defined lines of defense for naval ships. The outer line is that 
of battle-ships. The second line is that of smart protected and 
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unprotected cruisers—vessels that can fight and run. The inner 
line is that of monitors and slow vessels, whose mission it is to 
stand and fight until the last gun on board is silenced. 

The battle-ships are the infantry, the main-stay of the navy. 
The cruisers are the cavalry, and the monitors will be the artil- 
lery. In offensive fighting the second line will become the first 
and will act as scouts. The battle-ships will be the second line, 
and, like the infantry on land, will bear the heat and burden of 
the day. The third line will remain where it is ; it will stay at 
home to protect the ports and be prepared for emergencies in 
cuse of partial defeat. 

When the war with Spain came scores of cities along the 
Atlantic coast clamored for a ship to protect them. There was 
none to send to them. We rigged up some of our discarded 
monitors of the Civil War and sent them to the ports of larger 
cities, but there were not enough te go around, and in conse- 
quence there was great trepidation and much sleeplessness in 
many places that were unprotected. These new monitors will 
probably be stationed in some of our smaller ports, and their 
presence will give that moral sense of security that will add to 
the peace of mind of their residents—something that was need- 
ful in the early part of the war with Spain. 

The United States is about to build nearly thirty more tor- 
pedo-boats and:torpedo-boat destroyers, or large torpedo-boats. 
The generaf opinion, as the result of the recent war, seems to be 
that such boats are useless. The fact is that no such thing has 
been proved. Our torpedo-boats had no opportunity to show 
their utility. As one of the officers said, they had plenty of 
** ghost duty ’’—that is, chasing after phantom-ships ; their lit- 
tle guns punched holes in the water several times, and they 
rolled about in work for which they never were intended—dis- 
patch duty. True, two of the Spanish torpedo-boats were rid- 
dled and sunk in short order by an overwhelming force of 
battle-ships against them, aided by one auxiliary cruiser, but so 
were the Spanish armored cruisers, and it would be equally as 
just to condemn armcred cruisers as it would be to declare tor- 
pedo-boats useless, i¢ the experience with the war with Spain is 
to be made a criterion. Until torpedo-boats have had a fair 
trial it will be well not to condemn them, and the expert naval 
opinion is that the United States is on the right track in build- 
ing more of them. 

More than 200 vessels of all kinds flew the standard of the 
United States in the recent war. It was not a homogeneous 
collection. It made a splendid record, partly because it had a 
poor antagonist and partly because of its own superb spirit and 
efficiency. It taught a great lesson to the world as to naval 
fighting. That lesson could be summed up in the words : hon- 
est ships, houest men and guns, and plenty of drill in shooting. 
It revealed the potent strength of the country. It made this 
nation of the first class. It enlarged its domain to one on which 
the sun will probably never set. It opened our own eyes as well 
as the eyes of others. It was a thunder-storm which has cleared 
the air of the world and revealed yisions not suspected before. 
It proclaimed that first of all this nation must build a real navy. 
When that is done, a very different picture from that which is 
presented here by Mr. Schell will be drawn of an assembled 
fleet. Like this picture, it will compel the admiration of every 
nation ; unlike this picture, it will command the respect of 
every nation. COMMODORE. 


Hawthorne, an Umbrella, 
and a Chance. 


In one of those ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” that the young Haw- 
thorne contributed to the magazines, back somewhere in the 
early forties, was one of the mental blindness of a young fellow 
who time and again failed to gee the opportunities that lightly 
touched his life, begging, as it wete, for recognition. The sub- 
ject of the story was quite the @verage young man, steady at 
his work and conscientiously willing to do all he could. The 
opportunities, too, were quite the average, seemingly very slight 
and commonplace, but rich with unseen chances. The young 
man did fairly well—but the opportunities went to others, and 
the reader felt a real regret that the ‘‘ might have been” was 
never realized. 

It was perhaps a trite lesson that the talented young New-Eng 
lander was trying to teach, but the story ‘“‘ took” just because 
every one who enjoyed its pure, clear-cut English realized how 
very close that under-moral cut to his own life. The average 
man lets pass by him many a chance because it seems so like its 
fellows, or is, it may be, of the sort that public attention has 
not yet honored with its fickle notice. 

Is not the origin of the prosaic but indispensable umbrella a 
clear instance of the scores that might readily be quoted? No- 
body in Europe thought of such a thing until a little over a 
century and a half ago, when Mr. Jonas Hauway undertook 
one rainy day to walk through the London streets, carrying one 
over his head. The hoodlums of that day followed him with 
jeers and shouts and missiles, whereas now the noted curiosity 
would be the man who would, unless compelled, deliberately 
walk through a drenching rain without an umbrella. 

It is only just to say that the present tendency of our lives is 
to correct this apparent disregard of the worth of things close 
at hand. Until the end of all created things there will be, of 
course, a vast number of the mentally blind, but each year 
brings some transformation in the world’s affairs, and the result 
cannot but bring a day of fewer opportunities neglected. The 
time is fast coming, for instance, when a true wisdom will dawn 
upon those who have refused to insure their lives—refused 
through want of knowledge often, but often, too, in that blind 
belief that it is the part of a superior insight to ~eject the greatest 
bulwark of the family and the home which is p: curable by man. 

Mr. Hanway’s umbrella has become an acknowledged com- 
fort, a recognized necessity, but the well-selected life-insvrz e 
policy does far more than protect one from a summer shower ; 
it spreads comfort along the whole future. It is probably quite 
unnecessary to ask you if you have an umbrella; but there may 
be wisdom in this question : ‘‘ Is your life insured ?’ Remember 
that the oft-referred-to rainy day will surely come to you, soon 
or late, and the opportunities of this present sunshine should be 
seized. Send to-day for some agent of the Mutual Life, of New 
York, and take the first steps of making your own the great 
chances offered to the members of this best and oldest American 
company. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE V. NINTH NEW YORK 
VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


The uniform is of the same pattern issued to the regulars, consisting of dark-blue cloth five-button blouse, lighter-colored blue trousers, brown canvas leggings 
web belt, holding forty-five cartridges and having large brass buckle. These men carry the Marion pack, haversack on left side, tin cup at the back. The rifle is a 
Springfield, with ramrod bayonet. Campaign felt hat. The figure on the right has the white chevrons of a quartermaster-sergeant ; the others are privates. 

Type VI., next week, will show the uniforms of officers of the naval reserve. 
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WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAPS 
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is 
IT’S THIS GLORIOUS, rich, creamy lather— 
so softening, soothing and refreshing, so deli- 


cately 





fragrant and invigorating—that robs 





shaving of all its terrors, and has given Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps world-wide fame. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are i everywhere t sent by ma yur dealer does not supply you, 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, so cents. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’) 6 round cakes, 1 1b., 40 cts. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


ae FS Chet tddE. 


Trial Cake for 2c, Stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLasronsury, Conn. 
LONDON, 64 Great Russell St., W. C. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 161 Clarence St 


Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15c. 


| tac make $18 easy 
a eS If you are in need of employment, send us your 
address, ard we will show you how to make $18 


a week easy and sure. If you are in need of employment, write to us at once. 
We guarantee that you can make $18 a week absolutely sure. You will be sur- 
prised at how easy it can be done. Send us your address anyway, it will be to 
your interest to investigate. Write today. You can positively make $18 a week 
easy. Address ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 534, DETROIT, MICH. 

















CLUB MEN 
ada 
TRAIN. 








Several members of a New York Club, de- 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 
New York Central's twenty-four-hour trains 
expresses the opinion that this service furnished 
all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 
the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 
the country, and an opportunity for the prac- 
tical study of history and geography that is 
unsurpassed 

The New York Central has issued a b: oklet 
descriptive of ‘*The Lake Shore Limited,” 
which also contains an epitome of what may be 
seen from the Observation Car as the train 
progresses on its daily run between New York 

and Chicago. Send for copy to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





Send us your address and we will show — how to make $3 a 
day abs >lutely sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 
you work in the locality where youlive. Send us your address 





and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; 
writeatonce. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 417, Detroit, Mich. 





Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 
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“PRINTED 


Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Pp i GENUENE must nave 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. 
SME An mann OTE 


' RANK 


ON RED 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


Tue TRAVELERS 


Life and Accidentex 
Insurance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Chartered 1863 [Stoek. ] Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 








Hartford, Conn., January 3, 1898, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the 
hands of Agents notincluded) $22.868 994.16 
Liabilities, é 19,146.359.04 


Excess*Security to Policy-holders, ~ $8,722,635. 12 
July J, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums 
iu the hands of Agents not 
included), 

Total Liabilities, 


$24. 103,986.67 
19,859.291.43 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, $4,244,695.24 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, 
Paid to Policy-holders January- 


$35,660.940.19 


July, *98, fo he Ws 1.300.493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Poli- 

cies (Life), 1,161.706.00 
Life Insurance in Force, 94.646.669.00 

GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898, 

In Assets, ee es” $1,234,992.51 
In Surplus (to Policy-holders), 522,060.12 
In Insurance in Force (Life De- 

partment only), 2,764,459 00 
Increase in Reserves, .. 705,642.18 
Premiums Received, 6 Months, 2 937,432.77 





Joun E. Morris, Secretary. 
Epwarp V. Preston, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
SyYLvesTerR C. Dunnam, Counsel. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 NASSAU ST 
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ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No Dust. 


It is a.recognized and conceded fact that no 
railway system in New England, and we might 
say in this country, endeavors to make the con- 
ditions of travel so comfortable and complete 
for its passengers as the Boston and Albany. 
With a road-bed that is admitted to be the 
finest in America—so smooth that there is al- 
most no perceptible motion in traveling, but, in 
addition, so substantially laid as to secure abso- 
lute safety in every way. All along tte line 
there are evidences of care and attenticn in 
complete barmony with the beautiful and | ict- 
uresque country through which it travels. The 
stations en route are ideal—nearly all leing 
constructed of stone, of the highest type of 
architecture, surrounded by highly-cultivated 
lawns, etc. This, with its fast and punctual 
service, makes travel over the “B. & A.” a 
pleasure in every sense of the word, and it is 
small wonder that it necessitates so extensive a 
service in all directions. 

Within the last few months the Boston and 
Albany have added a still greater improvement 
in connection with their road-bed, namely, the 
sprinkling of its tracks with oil, so that no dust 
is raised Se swiftly-moving trains. During the 
hottest and dryest weather in the summer, by 
this method, the tracks look as moist as thoug 
a sharp shower had only just fallen, and it abso- 
lutely does away with every particle of dust. 
The Boston and Albany is the only line in New 
England tbat has adopted this method, and it 
cannot be too highly commended, in thus 
doing so much for the comfort of its patrons, 
which is, however, in keeping with its usual 

licy—to provide the public with every possi- 

le requisite for convenience, safety, and lux- 
ury. The Boston and Albany has, as is well 
known, not | the best and only double-track 
road between New England and the West, but 
in ¢ ddition thereto, as we have on previous oc- 
casions stated, its famous ‘‘ Springfield Line” 
is by all odds the most desirable between Boston 
and New York, and with this increased advan- 
tage of no dust—no matter what the conditions 
of the weather may be generally—it completes 
aservice that was not only before this recent 
improvement practically perfect, but incom- 
parably superior to other roads, 





REDUCED RATES TO PHILADELPHIA 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
ACCOUNT PEACE JUBILEE. 


For the grand Peace Jubilee at Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 26th and 27th, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion-tickets from all ticket- 
stations on its line, to Philadelphia, at rate of single 
fare for the round trip (minimum rate, 25 cents). 
Tickets will be sold and good, going, October 24th to 
27th, and returning leaving Philadelphia to October 
31st, inclusive. 

This jubilee will be one of the greatest events in 
the history of Philadelphia. The re-dedication of 
Independence Hall, recently restored ; the unveiling 
of the Grant Equestrian Monument, Fairmount 
Park ; a monster civic and industrial parade, anc a 
grand military and naval pageant, led by General 
Miles and other distinguished heroes of the late war, 
will be prominent features. The President and his 
Cabinet are also expected to be present. 











THE PLAZA HOTEL. FEC%TINC ONCENTRAL PARK. | smenican on euncreaneu™ THE PLAZA HOTEL. 
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GROUP OF ROUGH RIDERS, COMPRISING MEN WHO WERE ADVANCED IN RANK 
FOR RRAVERY IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO 


“*GOOD-BYE, OLD FRIEND!” A ROUGH RIDER SAYING GOOD-BYE TO HIS HOW THE ROUGH RIDERS FIGHT BR HIND THEIR HORSES 
ASSOCIATE. A FORMER INDIAN CFIFF 





THE OFFICERS OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, COLONEL ROO:EVELT IN THE CENTRE 


THE COLOR-BEARER OF THE ROUGH RIDERS THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN IN CUBA. ONE OF THE FAMOUS COWBOYS OF THE ROUGH-RIDER REGIMENT, 


THE FIGHTING ROUGH RIDERS. 


THE MEN OF COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S DISTINGUISHED COMMAND, AS THEY WERE CAUGHT BY OUR PHOTOGRAPHER AT 
CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT. 





Maps on this order too large to be entirely included in one exposure 
are filmed clockwise beginning in the upper left hand corner, left to 


right and top to bottom as many frames as required. The following 
diagrams illustrate the method. 
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THE FORMIDABLE NAVY OF THE UNITED 


INCLUDING ALL THE MAGNIFICENT FIGHTERS OF THE SPANISH WAR, THE AUXILIARY CRUISERS, AND [HE BATTLESHIPS NOW ALMOST COMPLETED, COSTING IN ALL OVER 
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ABLE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ISERS, AND THE BATTLE-SHIPS NOW ALMOST COMPLETED, COSTING IN ALL OVER $150,000.000.—Draws By KF CRESkON SCHELI |For Kry AND DESCRIPTION|SEE PAGER 330-331. | 
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Pears’ 


To keep the 


“in clean 


to wash the excretions 


iS 


from it the skin takes 
of inside, if 
blocked outside. 

To 


clean, 


ot 


care itself not 


wash it often and 


without doing 


to it, 


any 
of 


sort violence re- 


quires a most 


> 


entle soap, 


a soap with free al- 


kali 


Pears’, 


no 
in it. 


the soap. that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All 


druggists ; all 


S 


sorts of 


stores sell i 


especially 


sorts of people use it. 


Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 

There’s Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


- = 

Ypsilanti Health Underwear 
is made in all_ sizes 
and all weights. Fits the 
form perfectly. Helps 
clothes fit. Sold in cities 
and larger towns, 

Booklet free. 

HAY & TODD NFS, CO., 

Ypsilanti, Mich 





‘THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


re ° 
Having thoroughly tested Pozzoni’s Medicated? 
Complexion Powder, as well as many others, I am’ 
Sdelighted to say to you that Pozzoni's is far su-5 
perior to any face powder I have ever tried. and itt) 
egives me pleasure to recommend it as something? 
sunusually delightful for a ladies’ toilet: 

, :) 
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A DELIGHTFUL 
<} ANTISEPTIC 
MOUTH-WASH © 


INSURES 





PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
E LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 


H 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote! 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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HEALTH improves, spirits rise 
rity of using Abbott's—The 
tters Get the genuine only 


proportionate to reg 


Origina Angoestura 
* Abbott's 


Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a lead 
ing position, and to-day it has few equals 
The Sohmer can rest upon 
win every time 


and no 
superiors merits, 


ina 


No we 


Siegert s 


should 


l-reguiated household 
Angostura Bitters 


be without Dr 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soora 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
iffections : it perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug 


gists, perfumers, fancy goods stores 


neous whitens 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTH 

'ne Southern Railway announces special low rates 
to Asheville, North Carolina, account of Liquor Deal 
Association. October 10th to 14th Medical Asso 
ciation Mississippi Valley, Nashville, Tennessee, Oc 
tober llth to 14th. Christian Church Convention 
October 13th to 2ist. For full particulars call on or 
address Alexander 8S. Thweatt, Eastern Passeuger 
Ageut, 271 Broadway, New York. 


ers 


C. CARLETON SMITH, M. D., 
875 NorTH 20TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 5th, 1898, 

ASANT VALLEY WINE Company. Gentlemen: 
ye had marked curative results in the use of 
* Great Western Champagne *’ made by your com- 
any, following the most severe attacks of ** Cholera 
forbus.’? Toning up the stomach, bringing back its 
vigorand promoting appetite. One of the worst cases 
of this disease I have ever seen was under my care a 
few weeks ago. Though all the symptoms had been 
subdued by proper treatment, yet the patient, who 
bad not partaken of food for two days, was fully re- 
stored as to appetite and strength in a most sur 
prising manner by sipping small glasses of the 
*Great Western ’’ made very cold by placing on ice. 
Observing this, I wish to inquire if you have any 
literature on the subject of the manner in which 
your brand of champagne is made, and the par- 
ticular grape used. If so, please communicate with 
me, as I am interested in the matter not only in this 
particular case but in several others of alike charac. 

ter where it has been put to the test. 
Very tiuly yours, 
C. CARLETON SMITH. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL 
BRIDGE. .0T SPRINGS, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


THE next and last eleven-day personally-conducted 
tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
Battle-field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, and the cities of Rich- 
mond and Washington will leave New York and 
Philadelphia, in a special train of parlor-cars, on 
Wednesday, October 19th. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced chape- 
ron, A whole day will be spent on the Battle-field of 
Gettysburg, a carriage drive with lectures by an able 
guide being included in the ticket. Ample time will 
be allowed at Luray and Natural Bridge to view the 
wondrous natural formations, and at the Hot Springs 
over three days will be spent. The season at this 
great autumn resort in the beautiful mountains of 
Virginia will be at its height. At Richmond and 
Washington opportunities will be presented to visit 
all the points of interest under intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents ; to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey ; or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
MAGNIFICENT SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON, 


NowHeEre in America can be found a superior train 
service to that on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
New York and Washington. The most magnificent 
equipment which American genius has produced is in 
constant use on this line, and all that the Pennsy)l- 
vania Railroad stands for in safety, in comfort, in 
speed, and in general superiority is exhibited here 
The ‘‘ Congressional Limited.’ which is acknow}- 
edged to be the finest Pullman parlor-train in the 
world, leaves West Twenty-third Street Station daily 
at 3:20 p.m. The New York and Washington Lim- 
ited, another example of Pennsylvania Railroad ex- 
cellence, leaves, week-days, at 9:50 a.m. Additional 
fast express trains leave West Twenty-third Street 
Station at 8:20, 9:20, 10:50 A. m., 4:20, 4:50. 8:50 P. m.. 
and 12:05 night, daily, and 7:50 a. m., 12:50 and 1:50 
Pp. m. week-days, affording a service as convenient as 
itis superior. Trains leave Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
streets ten minutes later than Twenty-third Street. 
Pullman parlor or sleeping cars are attached to all tne 
above trains, and Pennsylvania Railroad dining-cars 
are attached to the ‘‘ Congressional Limited,” the 
New York and Washington Limited, and to trains 
leaving at 10:50 a. m.. 4:20 and 4:50 P Mm. daily 

The return service is equally complete and conven 
ient. In fact, the matchless train service between New 
York and Washington presents the ‘* Standard Rail- 
road of America ”’ in its best light, and shows on what 
a solid foundation the fame of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road rests 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the blood, 
stores lost manhood, 
makes ee strong 

k 


in health, nerve ‘cases cure p00 
gudpee e 


O-TO-BAC from 

Py . your own druggist. who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


a@ranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Fo: 
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Half the charm of a photographic outing is lost 
if one carries along several pounds of glass plates 
and holders and has every t ment filled with 
anxiety for their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges, 
ounces where plates weigh pounds. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


gues /reta 


which weigh 


agenctc , ma 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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To insert a 
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pen 
Prevents 
1older and 
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Ask for Vertical No. 





37: 
The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, 


smooth points, durable, and uniform, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,; 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
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HAS THE STRENGTH 
OF GIBRALTAR. 





LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


$15 to $50,000 
Furnish absolute Protection to the Whole Family 


Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
--OF AMERICA... 
John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office : Newark, N. 4. 























Its pleasing to note the large and 
constantly increasing patronage 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. It is str ng evidence 
that efforts to please the public by 
providing the best of everything in 
travel are appreciated. Come and 
ride with us. We have the finest 
service and the easiest riding road 
in the whole world. 

Our ‘‘Book of Trains’’ (sent free) 
will tell you all about the great 
through trains between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 








Boston. No change of cars. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Sense of Heat and 
will quickly vanish 


Fatigue 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common 1n the summer time. 

CAUTION , 
original iS Incomparable nd 
remedial effects. Take no other 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap (the only 
wonderful in its 
Ot druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


‘SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Crade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 

Our name spells- 


Ss—_O—-H——_-M—_E—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


CONTINUANCE OF THE THROUGH EX- 
PRESS TRAIN BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND ATLANTIC CITY, VIA PEND- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On account of the heavy autumn travel between 
New York and Atlantic City, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will continue its through express 
} train during the fall and winter seasons. It has al 
| ways been customary heretofore to withdraw this 
| train about the first of October, but th* travel has 
continued so heavy this year that for the first time 
it has been found necessary to keep it in service 
throughout the fall and winter months. This train 
leaves West Twenty-third: Street Station at 1:50 
Pp. mM. (Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets 2:10 p. m.) 
week-days. It is a vestibuled train composed of 
Pullman buffet parlor-cars and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road standard coaches. 

Atlantic City was never so attractive at this sea- 
son. The weather is superb. Outdoor exercise, 
which has always been a (feature of its fall and 
winter life, has received a new impetus from the 
splendid golf-links of the new Country Club. The 
links rank very high, and are attracting a great deal 
of attention among Eastern players. 

All the large beach-front hotels will remain open 
through the winter. 





Photographs of... 


the Santiago Campaign. 


For one year’s subscription to TRUTH ($2.50), any of the 
following MOUNTED photographs will be sent postpaid : 
San Juan Hill. Showing the open space over which 

the charge was made and the block-house in the dis 
tance. An historic subject. Very fine. 
General Miles, ‘seneral Wheeler, and General Shafter 
returning from the conference with General Toral 
A Street in Santiago. 
Grimes’s Battery in Action. 
during the engagement. 
View of Morro Castle. 
Harbor. 


Taken on the firing line 


Showing entrance to Santiago 
Also exit of Cervera’s Fleet. 
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Special 
Notice. 


These are not 
half-tone repro 
ductions but are 
the Original 
Photographs 

Money return- 
ed in case of 
dissatisfaction 


These photos are a handsome sou- 
venir of the great Santiago Cam 
paign They were taken by Mr 
William Dinwiddie, the only photog- 
rapher who was actwally present 
on the firing line during the three 

| days’ fight, and are absolutely au- 
thentic, 

Each photo has Mr. Dinwiddic’s 
signature. They are mounted on 
heavy board and measure 18 x 15 

| The actual size of the photograph is 
15x 12. Suitable for framing. Other 
subjects $5.00 each 


| Address all orders, 


TRUTH, 


4th Ave. and 19th St., - 





New York, 





VIGOR. 


Nid 





“RIS 


sO Days? Trial 


The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Apphances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
and that you will gladly pay for the useofit. Tomen 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want 
them to exercise their judgement and consider that 
Electricity is the greatest ywer on earth. Its un- 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
fails tocure Rheumatism,Backache,Kidney Troubles, 
Early Decay, Nizht Losses, Lack of Nerve Force and 
Vigor, Nervous Debility, Undevelopement and Lost 
Vitality. You may not have faith in it now, but 
WEAR IT POR 3O DAYS 
and you will then realize why I have such confidenco 
initas to send it to you ON TRIAL. Write to-day 
for Illustrated Pamphiet with references and sicn 
testimonials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

PROF. A. gh YSTAL, 
Block, 


Invent 
203 Postoftice 
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Marshall, Mich, 








CELEBRATED SALINE 





WEHESBADEN. 


SPRINGS 55° R. 


WINTER CURE. 
GRAPE CURE. 





Well-known Expert Physicians. 


AGAINST: 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FREE. 


BEST CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 
From September 15th, daily, fresh Italian, Meranish and Khetnish Grapes. 
Throughout the year, Bath and Drink Cures of all kinds; also all 
medicines of modern hygiene. 
Rheumatism, Gout, Lameness, Neuralgia, Ischias, Diseases 
of Lungs, Dyspepsia, Stomach and Intestinal Troubles, ete. 
Choice Entertainments at the Kurhause. Also Royal Theatre, several other Theatres, Museums and Art Galleries, 


COVERED PROMENADES 


MUNICIPAL KURVERWALTUNG, 

















AT THE JAYTOWN 


Grand finish « 


HUNTER | 
BALTIMORE | 








| The American Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers 
Wil. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Feil bfe KiCo, | 
Lyons Silks. 


Moiré Renaissance and Regina, | 
Satin Impression Sur Chaine 


Brocaded Silks. 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. 








Fagonné and Broché Silks for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
T 
Velvets. | 
Fancy, Plain and Mirror Velvets, 
Grenadines and Gazes. 


Proadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & €o. 


Hew Work. 


Drapery Stuffs, Wall 
Hangings and Furniture 
Coverings, in designs repre- 
senting the period from 
Francois I. to the Directoire 
and Empire, also the more 
modern creations; these in- 
clude Satin Damask, Bro- 
catelles, Wool Tapestries, 
Damas Broche, Marie An- 
toinette and Louvecienne 
stripes, Plain Satins, Silk 
and Linen, Velours, Vel- 
vets and Cotton Tapes- 
tries 

Tapestry Panels in Flemish 
and Aubusson designs for 
Dining Room, Hall and 
Library. 


[LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRE 


WILLIAM H, RAU, 
1324 Chestuut St., 
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BICYCLE MEET 


f the one-mile handicap race. 





'* Practice is the best of all wnstructor: © 
— PusLivs Syraus, Maxims 


Why Not Smoke a Pipe? 


One “good” cigar costs 
more than 20 pipefuls of 


Yas. 
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VICI 
| CON@VERED 
CA-SAR’S MESSAGE 
HAS BEEN HANDED DOWN THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES AS A MODEL con- 


VENI 


1 came 





VIDI 


| saw 


























CENTRATED REPORT OF VICTORY 


| Liesia COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF _ 
1S A MODEL CONCENTRATION OF 
Steer 'v 
sTR 








GIVES ENDURANCE TO THE 





NG AND INVIGORATES THE 





WEAK. UNVARYING IN EXCELLENCE, 
'T THE WORLD'S STANDARD 

AT ALL GROCERS AND 
ORUGGISTS. 

tin nature on the jar 
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ARE YOU WORN OUT? 


‘THEN 


TRY 





A Centlemans Smoke 


the standard of high-grade’ 
pipetobaccos. Tomakethe 
change from cigarsto YALE 
MixTURE will cut the cost 
of your smoking down to 
ten cents on the dollar of 
our daily cigar expense. 


t’s a satisfying economy! 








“A PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


— 
Tra le-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





W.& J. Sloane 


Interior 
Decorations. 


Estimates and designs submitted 


Jor the complete interior furnishings 


and decorations of residences, clubs 


| and hotels. 





Philadelphia. | 


Broadway & 19th St. 


New York. 









EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
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MARIANI WINE--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain, 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 


and elasticity to 


blood. 


Mariani Wine 


- General, Sir Evelyn Wood. 








“Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manoeuvres, it was the best seen during 
my commend at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstitu 
ent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most palat 
able method of inducing resistance to fatigue.” 

From * The London Sketch.” 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London 


83 Mortimer Street; 


the muscles and richness to the 
It is a promoter of good health and longevity. 


is endorsed by more than 8,000 


|American physicians. It 
is specially indicated for 
General Debility, Overwork, 
Profound Depression and 
Exhaustion, Throat and 
_Lung Diseases, Consump- 
tion and Malaria. 


| 





Mariani Wine is in- 
valuable for overworked 
men, delicate women and 
sickly children. It soothes, 
strengthens and _ sustains 
|the system, and braces 


body and brain. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, 
free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other interesting matter. Mention this publication, 


Montreal—28-30 Hospital St. 








The Merit 


fne BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


Western 


to the first place in 
American Champagnes 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the high-priced 
‘oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintage offered this 


season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


BOLE MAKERS, 


SOLD BY 
@. B. XIRE & 00. N.Y. 








Great | 


ofabsolute PURITY, 


N. y.9 


8.6. PIERCE 00., Boston. ¥ 








Standard Typewriter: 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


227 Broadway, New York. 





Pim Siver Prare tat Wears ” 


ji 
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The identifying stamp of the genuine “Rog- 
ex” Sonons, etc., is “1847”—the year it was 
first made, Full trade-mark—“1847 Rog- 
ers Bros.”’ Others are imitations, This 
mark insures artistic designs and durability— 
the original “Rogers” quality. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Made only by 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

















MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market, 


” a, 


